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CRYSTAL PALACE 


SATURDAY CONCERTS, 
VO-DAY, NOVEMBER 4th. 
HIS DAY being the Anniversary of the death of 


Mendelssohn—at Leipzig, November 4th, 1847—the programme will be selected 
entirely from his works, arranged, as far as practicable, in chronological order. It 
will commence with two movements f ~~ two of his early and unpublished Sym- 

honies, viz., an Introduction and Al gro fog full Orchestra in D major (21st 

ecember, 1822), and an Adagio in E for Strid¥s (March, 1823). These works are 
not only in M.8,, but they have never been performed in public, and they will convey 
to the audience of the Saturday Concerts a just idea of the truly remarkable genius 
and accomplishments of the boy-composer, who at that date had just reached the age 
of 14. For access to these most interesting compositions, the Directors of the 
Company are indebted to the kindness of Herr Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and the 
other members of the family of Felix Mendelssohn. 

From these the programme will proceed to the First Pianoforte Concerto in G 
minor (Munich, 1831), to be performed by Madame Arabella Goddard, with whose 
name this beautiful and favourite composition is so often and so justly associated in 
this country. Then will follow the Italian Symphony (Rome 1830, and Berlin 1832), 
the work which most completely illustrates the great and genial burst of power 
which took place during Mendelssohn's visit to the South. After this, a selection of 
Songs without Words, from all the books of those characteristic pieces, will be played 
by Madame Goddard. Then, by all the Strings of the Orchestra, the touching 
Scherzo and the passionate Finale from the Stringed Quartet in F minor, Mendels- 
sohn’s last important work, composed at Interlaken, in 1847, after he had received 
the news of his sister's death, and barely two months before his own departure. 

Mr, Sims Reeves will sing, ‘‘Be thou faithful unto death,” from St. Paul, with 
Orchestra; as well as the Fruhlingslied (Op. 47, No. 3), and the Nachtlied (Op. 71, 
No, ¢)—Mendelssohn’s last composition—with Pianoforte. The two last songs 
Madame Goddard has kindly consented to accompany. Other vocal music will be 
contributed by Miss Blanche Cole. The Concert will wind up with the Overture to 
Athalie (1844), which, though somewhat earlier in date than the Quartet, is Mendels- 
sohn’s last available overture, and is well fitted by its solemn character to form the 
conclusion of a commemorative performance. 





PROGRAMME. 
I. TWO MS. COMPOSITIONS never BEFORE PERFORMED IN PUBLIC :— 
1, Introduction and Allegro from Symphony No. IX, in D, for fall 
Orchestra. Dec. 21, 1822. 
2, Adagio in E, from Symphony No, X., in C Minor, for Strings. 
March, 1823. 
2. BALLAD, “ The Flowers are Ringing" (Son and Stranger). 
Madame Biancue Cote. 
3. PIANOFORTE CONCERTO No. 1 (G Minor). 1831. 
Madame ARABELLA GoDDARD. 
4. SONGS, “Spring Song” (Op. 47, No.3). “ Song ef Night” (Op. 71, No, 6). 
Mr. Sims Resves—Accompanied by Madame Gopparp. 

5. SYMPHONY, “ The Italian.” 
6. AIR, “ Jerusalem” (St, Paul), 
Madame Buancue Coie. 

7. SELECTION OF SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, from each of the Eight 

Books—Pianoforte Solo. 
Madame ARABELLA GopDARD. 
8. ALLEGRO ASSAI snp 


1831-33, 


Mr. Sims Reeves, 
10. OVERTURE, “‘ Athalie.” 1844, 





Conpvuctor Mr. Manns. 





ADMISSION—HALF-A-CROWN, 
Or by Guinea Season Tickets,—The New November Tickets at all Entrances 
and Agents, 


GENERAL MUSICAL AGENCY. 
R. E. CUNNINGHAM BOOSEY, specially appointed 


agent for the 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 
And sole agent for the right of performance of 
M. OFFENBACH’'S OPERAS. 
London ; No, 6, ArayL. Puace, Regent Street, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mdlle. MARIE MARIMON. 
MONDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 6th, 
Rosstmi's Opera, 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 


Mdlle. TIETJENS, Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
‘TUESDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 7th, 
Donizetti's Opera, 


ANNA BOLENA. 


Second appearance of Mdlle. JEANNE DEVRIES. 
THURSDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 9th, 
Verdi's Opera, 


LA TRAVIATA. 


EXTRA NIGHT. 
Mdlle. TIETJENS, Mdlle. MARIE MARIMON. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10th, 
Mozart's Opera, 


IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 


Doors open at Half-Past Seven, Commence at 8. Tickets may be had at the Box 
Office of the Theatre, and at the principal Musicsellers and Librarians. 


HE ORATORIO CONCERTS.—EXETER HALL 


Conductor, Mr. BARNBY. Fourth Season, 1871-2. 
The Prospectus of the TEN SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS is now ready. 
Subscription :—Stalls (reserved and numbered), £3 3s.; Area and West Gallery 
reserved and numbered), £2 2s. Subscribers’ names received by Novello & Co., 1, 
erners Street, and 35, Poultry ; at the principal Musicsellers ; and at St. James's 
Hall, by Mr. Austin. 


ISS MARIAN ROCK will 
“ ALICE,” at Croydon, on Monday, November 6th. 


ISS MARIAN ROCK will play E. Saversrey’s 
Transcription of ‘‘ LORELY," at Croydon, on Monday, November 6th, 


YOUNG LADY desires an Engagement in a Music 
Shop. The Provinces preferred. She can both play and sing, and is tolerably 

Address, E. W., Jarrow House, 
Portsward, Southampton, 


R. ARTHUR THOMAS will sing “MY SWEET- 
HEART WHEN A BOY,” by W. Morgan, at Woolwich, November 
13th ; Greenwich, November 27th. 
Just Published, price 7s. 6d., 
THEORY OF HARMONY, founded on the Tempered 




















play Ascuer’s 








A 


well acquainted with the titles of Sheet Music. 








Scale, with Questions and Exercises for the use of Students, by Joun 
TAINER, Mus. Doc., M.A., Magd. Coll., Oxon.—Rivingtons,"London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, 1871. 





ADAME LAURA BAXTER begs to request that all 
communications respecting concerts, &c., may be addressed to her, at her 
residence, 19, Fulham Place, Maida Hill West, W. 


Ree. a few Voices of Refinement (Ladies and 


Gentlemen only), for a really Aristocratic Choir. Soirees fortnightly. 
“ Doctor,” care of Duncan Davison & Co.,, 244, t 





Letters to be addressed to 
Street, 
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BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 


A GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


ST, JAMES’S HALL, 
On Wednesday, November 22, 1871, 


Under the immediate Patronage of His Roya Hicuyess THe Prixce or Wa.ss, K.G. 





PART I. 
Cantata. 


“THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT.”’ 


The Poetry by R. Reece. 
THE MUSIC BY 
MR. FREDERIC CLAY. 
(First Time in Public.) 





PART» 11. 
Cantata. 


*“A PASTORAL.”’ 


The Poetry by Mrs, Freake, 
THE MUSIC BY 
THE HON. SEYMOUR EGERTON, 


(First Time in Public.) 


Principal Vocalists. 
Mdlle. aces Ss, 
Mdme. TREBELLI- BETTINI. 


Miss BAILEY, 
Mr, VERNON RIGBY, Mr, REED LARWILL, 


AND 
Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, 


THE CHOIR 





THE ST. CECILIA “CHORAL SOCIETY, 


(Director, Mr. C, J. HARGITT.) 
Numbering 200 Voices. 


A GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 80 PERFORMERS 





Selected from the Orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera, and Her Majesty's Opera 


Birst Violins.—Messrs. Sainton, P., Carrodus, J. T. (Principals), Amor, F. F., 
Buziau, V., Collins, V., Diechmann, G., Eayres, Ww. H., Kettenus, A., Pollitzer, te 


Ralph, F , Rendle, J. W., Ries, L. , Vogell, M., Watson, 7, Weiner, W.. ” Zerbini, i B 
; ‘Second Violins.—Messrs. Betjemann, G. H. ’(Principal), Bort, S., Carrodus, F. 
5 Diehl, L., Earnshaw, J., Frewin, E., Newsham, J., ‘Payton, 'E., Roberts, E. 


Simmons, A., Streather, 1a Tours, B. 


Mapleson, A., Reynolds, T., Stehling, A., Waud, Ww, W., Webb, S., ” Zerbini, J. 


Violoncellos.—Messrs, Howell, E. (Principal), Boatwright, P ie Daubert, H. , Guest, 


A., Kleine, H., Lutgen, H., Ould, Cx» wim W. F., Trust, H. J; 

‘Double Basses. —Messrs. "Howell, 
Reynolds, J., Waud, J. P., White, - C., Winterbottom, A. 

Harps. —Messrs. Lockwood, E. A., Compton, G. A, 

Flutes,—Messrs, Svendsen, O., Jensen, A, 

Oboes.—Messrs. Barret, A. M. R., Horton, G. 

Clarionets.—Messrs. Lazarus, Hi, Tyler, G. 

Bassoons.—Messrs, Hutchings, a: F., Anderson, T. 

Horns,—Messrs. Harper, C., Mann, T. E., Standen, J. W., Stock, A 

Trumpets.—Messrs. Harper, T., Neuzerling, Ww. 

Trombones.—Messrs, Webster, W., Bateoe, H.. Coram, T. 

Drums.—Mr. Pheasant, H. 

Bass Drums.—Mr. Seymour, R. 

Leaver, M. SAINTON, Piivoronr, Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR, 


Orcan, Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
OPP LPP IDI II II 
Conpvuctors, THE HON SEYMOUR EGERTON, 
AND 
MR. FREDERIC CLAY. 


Actina ManaGerR - - - Mr. W. B. HEALEY. 








To commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 


Prices of Admission :—Sofa Stalls, 15s. ; 
10s. 6d. ; Balcony, 5s; Area, 2s,; Gallery, 1s. 


Tickets to be had at Messrs. Hutchings & Romer's, 9, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street ; Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Sams’, St. James’s Street; 
at all the principal Librarians and Music Warehouses; ‘and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 


St, James's Hall. 


Mr. E, LLO YD 


Tenors, “Messrs. Schreurs, J. (Principal), Baird, G., Broadlet, J., Hann, W. H., 


. (Principal), Jakeway, § S., Progatzky, H., 


Stalls, 10s. 6d; Reserved Balcony 





* Published by Messrs, HUTCHINGS & ROMER 9, Conduit St., Regent st., W, 





Ms KATHERINE POYNTZ’S Address, 22, Coy. 


NAUGHT SQUARE. 





M& ALFRED BAYLIS (pupil of Delle Sedie) has 


returned to Town to resume his engagements in Oratorio 
38, Craven Road, Hydo Park.” Mr. Alfred Bone Chnenrte. 
and good method of singing.” —Standa 


HER STOCKHAUSEN begs to inform his friends and 


pupils that he will arrive in London on the 8th of November. F 
apply to Mr. A, Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. ieee 


UARNERIUS.—For Sale, a VIOLIN by the above 


maker, very fine and powerful tone, The instrument is in perfect 
For particulars apply to T. * ween 47, Broad Street, Oxford, ais amen 


LUIGI BADIA’S a en 


‘aylis possesses a pure tenor voice, 











BEL MORETTO . . ee 38. Od, 
UNA POVERA FANCIULLA.. °» a *e ee +» 38. Od, 
AND 
THE BANNER OF THE NATION. “e ee 3s. Od. 


Three of the most successful of his comedians are now published by 
Weiprert & Co., 266, Regent Street, W. 


HENRY PHILLIPS’ GREAT SONGS. 








MY LITTLE CHARMER a vo ve ee 3s. Od. 

PARLIAMENT OPENS TO-DAY .. -. 38, Od 

Isaac Watton’s “‘O, THE SWEET CONTENTMENT” +. 3s. Od, 
AND 

THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER OF BERKSHIRE .. 3s. Od. 


Are now Published by Werrrert & Co., 266, Regent Street, Ww. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,’ 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 
Published this Day, 

“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” 
SONG, 

By LOVELL PHILLIPS 
(Composer of “ Longings,” poetry by Schiller). 

Price 3s, 

London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Published this Day, 


“SING AWAY, YE JOYOUS BIRDS,” 
SONG, 
(The Words by EDWARD CAPERN.) 
The Music by BE. N. GRAZIA 
(Composer of ‘‘ If thou dost read within mine eyes."') 
Price 4s. 
London: Duxoan Daytson & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—An addition of the above Song is also published with Olarionet Accom 
paniment ( Obbligato) as played by Mr. Lazarus. 
Published This Day, 


“WILT THOU BE TRUE?” 
BALLAD, 
THE POETRY BY §&. P. H. 
The Music by FRANCIS HOWELL, 
( Composer of ‘* Thy Child's an Angel now.” ) 
Price 3s, 
London: DuncaN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“N BLOT Bs,” 
SONG 
The Words and Music by Mrs. WILLIAM RUSSELL. 
Price 3s. 
London: Doxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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“THE KEMBLES.,’* 
(Concluded from page 674.) 


There was no place in which Mrs, Siddons’ reputation eventually 
stood higher, or in which she was more cordially welcomed, than 
Edinburgh ; but, owing to the habitual caution of the Scotch, or to her 
mode of dealing with the manager, who made loud complaints of her 
extortionate terms, she was received on her first appearance (in Belvidera) 
with a chilling silence. She told Campbell that she felt asif she was 
speaking to stones, and mentally determined never to return to the 
country again. At last she gathered heart up for the delivery of a 
telling passage, threw all her powers into it, then paused and looked 
steadily at the audience, when a voice was heard, “ That’s nae so bad.” 
A roar of langhter dispersed the ill-humour of the audience, and was 
speedily followed by reiterated applause. The ejaculations on other 
occasions were less opportune ; and poignant, if comical, were her suf- 
ferings from their incongruity. At Leeds she twice suffered martyrdom. 
When (in Calista) she was about to drink the poison a fellow called out 
from the gallery, ‘Soop it oop, lass.” When she was playing the 
sleeping scene in Macbeth, a boy, who had been sent for a pot of porter, 
walked on the stage and presented it to her. In vain she motioned 
him away ; in vain was he howled at and ordered off. He stuck to her, 
and the effect of the performance was destroyed. 

Sheridan had a mischievous pleasure in placing her in ludicrous 
situations, He induced her to play a piece, Ldward and Eleonora, in 
which two babies in long clothes were brought to the dying mother, to 
the intense amusement of the house. In evil hour she was over-per- 
suaded to play in a piece expressly written for her by Miss Burney, com- 
prising three bishops among the dramatis persone. From the moment the 
king gave the majestic order, ‘‘Bring in the bishop,” all tragic emotion 
was at an end; and the merriment became uproarous at the dying 
scene, when she was brought in on a sofa from behind a hedge. 

A complete revolution in the stage, extremely disadvantageous to 
the classical drama in general, and to the Kemble school in particular, 
was the rebuilding of Drury Lane in 1791-1794, on so enlarged a scale 
that all the finer shades of acting, including play of feature and delicate 
inflection of voice, were lost on the greater part of the audience, and 
the managers were driven to melodramas, pantomimes, processions, real 
water, live animals, ballets, extravaganzas, and meretricious attractions 
of all sorts, to fill the house, ‘The new house was to open with 
Macbeth, and we find Mrs, Siddons writing to Lady Harcourt: “1 am 
told that the banquet is a thing to go and see of itself, the scenes and 
dresses all new and as superband characteristic as it is possible to render 
them,” It was a sign of evil augury when the main interest centred in 
the accessories, Although the effects were felt and deprecated by all 
lovers of the genuine drama, the dimensions of Covent Garden, when 
rebuilt after the fire of 1808, were planned in rivalry of Drury Lane, 
and Kemble had no alternative but to give in his adhesion to the 
maxim against which no one had struggled more heroically— 


“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And they who live to please must please to live.” 


It was under his management that Blue Beard was produced—an 
extravaganza for which a whole circus troop was engaged ; and a story 
is told of Cumberland reading a play in the green-room, when a chorus of 
yelping and snarling broke out from beneath the floor. ‘“ My God!” he 
exclaimed, ‘ what is that?” It was the foxhounds, kennelled beneath 
the green-room, who were to be introduced in the piece of the evening. 

What Kemble must have suffered during this transition period may 
be guessed. Both he and his sister had already survived the greatest 
mortification that popular caprice, folly, or injustice could inflict upon 
them, when they witnessed the unparalleled triumph of Master Betty, 
a boy of thirteen, who led the whole town captive ; one of whose per- 
formances is reported to have elicited the involuntary exclamation from 
Fox, ‘‘ This is finer than Garrick.” 

It was in this critical state of the legitimate drama, that Mrs. Siddons 
formed the prudent resolution of retiring from the stage, the execution 
of which was accelerated by premature symptoms—she was under 50—of 
physical weakness and decay. When she knelt to the Duke in Measure 
Jor Measure, two attendants had to come forward to help her to rise ; 
and she had grown too corpulent for parts in which majesty of deport- 
ment could not compensate for the grace and elasticity of youth. 
Garrick, when about to part from the stage, avowed that it seemed 
as if the parting of soul and body were before him. «TI feel,” said Mrs. 
Siddons, ‘as if I were mounting the first steps of a ladder conducting 
me to the other world,” She formally retired on the 29th of June, 
1812, when, in an address written by her nephew, Mr. Horace Twiss, 





*¢ The Kembles.” An account of the Kemble Family, including the lives 
of Mrs. Siddons and her brother, John Philip Kemble. By Percy Fitagerald, 


M.A. F.S.A,, “ In two volumes, London: Tinsley Brothers, 18, Catherine 
871, 


Street, Strand, 








she expressed a hope, that “judges and friends” when years have 
glided by— 
‘* May think on her whose lips have poured so long 

The charmed sorrows of your Shakespeare’s song — 

On her who, parting to return no more, 

Is now the mourner she but seem’d before, — 

Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell, 

And breathes, with swelling heart, her long, her last farewell !” 


It unluckily was not her last. The sacrifice was beyond her 
strength. She complained bitterly to Rogers of the sense of weariness 
that came over her during the long evenings that she had to sit at 
home. She could not help thinking, «‘ Now I used to be going to 
dress; now the curtain is about to rise.” She re-appeared five or six 
times for her brother Charles’s benefits; she gave several performances 
in Edinburgh for her grandchildren; and her last, “ positively the 
last,” appearance was at Covent Garden, 1819, inthe part of Lady 
Randolph. These re-appearances brought her into invidious contrast 
with her young and gifted successor, Miss O’Neill (now Lady Belcher), 
and while dimming the beau ideal of those who had seen her in her 
heyday, simultaneously gave occasion for the younger generation to 
cavil at the pre-eminent position claimed for her. But that it was and 
is hers by right is no longer disputed in any quarter ; and if there were 
parts in which she did no more than hold her own against her most 
distinguished competitors, she was confessedly unapproachable in her 
best. The same may be said of her brother John within a more 
limited range. He has never been equalled in the personation of 
Roman character,—of Cato, Brutus, and Coriolanus,—nor surpassed in 
Macbeth, the Stranger, and King John; parts which he might be said 
to hold by birthright, for both in mind and person he seemed born for 
and moulded to them. His admitted superiority lay in dignity, in 
intensity, in correct elaboration of character by dint of reading and 
thought, in the consistent and sustained development of some one 
ruling passion or all-absorbing train of sentiment. Where he failed 
was in variety and flexibility. He never made a first-rate Hamlet; he 
wanted tenderness for Othello; the ancients preferred the Richard of 
Garrick, and many moderns that of Kean. Kemble could not look the 
villain, and, observes Scott, it seemed a jest to hear him, whose 
countenance and person were so eminently fine, descant on his own 
deformity. 

He was inferior for the same reason to Cooke and Kean in Sir Giles 
Overreach. ‘“ He might say what ill he would of himself, the audience 
could not believe him.” In fact, the personal qualities and peculiari- 
ties, the look, voice, and manner of both brother and sister were so 
much a part of their individuality as never to be laid aside or shaken 
off for a moment even in social intercourse or common everyday life. 
Mrs. Siddons would say “Give me the teapot” in the same tone as 
“ Give me the dagger ;” she electrified a shopman who was showing 
her some calico by her *‘ Will it wash ?” and she replied in blank verse 
to the Provost of Edinburgh, who apologised for the saltness of his 
corned beef, ‘ Beef cannot be too salt for me, my lord.” To Boaden, 
condoling on the burning of Covent Garden, Kemble replied, “ Of all 
this vast treasure nothing now remains but the arms of England over 
the entrance of the theatre, and the Roman eagle (meaning himself ) 
standing solitary in the market place.” To Lord Mountjoy, assuring 
him of the public sympathy and gratitude, ‘‘ Gratitude, my lord! 
Christ was crucified, De Witt was assassinated ; so much for the world 
and the people.” There was a touch of quaint humour as well as 
stiltishness in his addressing the words of Rolla to a turnpike-gate man, 
‘¢ We want no change, and least of all such change as thou wouldst 
bring us.” 

No notice of John Philip Kemble would be complete without making 
honourable mention of the inestimable service he performed in reliev- 
ing the British stage from the incongruities of costume, scenery, and 
decoration by which it was defaced when he first undertook the 
management of Drury Lane; when, to give one specimen among a 
hundred, Macbeth had been played time immemorial in a General’s 
uniform. The example which he set in this direction has been 
emulously followed in our time, and with no inconsiderable success ; 
but the blank left by his retirement, following close on that of his 
illustrious sister, has never been filled up, although Kean and Miss 
O’Neill lessened the public regret for a period. Nor is it merely the 
attractiveness and beneficial influence of the acting drama that has so 
lamentably fallen off. The great poet is neglected for want of fitting 
interpreters of his genius; and Shaksperean allusions, except of the most 
hackneyed kind, are not understood or appreciated by the educated 
youth of England, who rave about Browning and know Tennyson by 
heart. 


FLorence.—Guarany, the new opera by Sefior Gomez, has-been suc- 
cessfully produced at the Pergola. ’ 

Genoa.—Signor Luigino Ricci’s last work, Un Curioso Accidente, has 
ally produced here, 


been successf} 
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ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
(Continued from page 680.) 

Dumas’ master-passion from boyhood was the chase, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, Ja chasse, which means something widely different 
from the corresponding word in English, One of the first official 
notices that meets the eye on the wooden pier or landing-place at 
Calais is, «JJ est défendu de chasser sur les ponts,” a puzzling intimation 
to sportsmen who are not aware that almost everything that runs or 
flies is the legitimate object of Ja chasse in France. All is game that 
comes to the Gallic sportsman’s bag. He does not despise a tomtit or 
yellowhammer; he regards a thrush as a prize, and he ruthlessly 
exults over the broken wing of a cock-robin or rouge-gorge. The 
Calais notice is especially addressed to sportsmen in pursuit of mud- 
larks, One of the most amusing stories composed or stolen (the fact is 
disputed) by Dumas, is Za Chasse au Chastre, in which he depicts the 
trials and perils into which a worthy professor of music is hurried by 
the reckless pursuit of a field-fare. He best can paint it who has felt 
it most, and Dumas is confessedly the chronicler of his own sensations 
in this book. Although he rose in time to the dignity of a regular 
poacher, and made unlawful prize of any stray hare or partridge that 
came within range, he dwells with unrestrained rapture upon the 
delights of the day when a friendly neighbour gave him leave to shoot 
larks upon a strictly preserved common, We also learn from his lively 
sketch of his first visit to Paris, that he undertook it in well-founded 
reliance on his skill as a sportsman for supplying the ways and means 
of the expedition. It was in 1832, when he was in his twentieth year, 
that this expedition was thus conceived and arranged in the course of a 
walk with a friend, a notary’s clerk like himself. 

“¢ Ah,’ I exclaimed, ‘an idea!’ ‘What is it?’ ‘Let us go and spend 
three days at Paris.’ ‘ And your office?” ‘Mr. Lefevre (his master) himself 
starts for Paris to-morrow. He commonly stays away two or three days; in 
two or three days we shall be back.’ Paillot felt in his pockets, and pulled 
out twenty-eight francs. ‘Behold,’ said he, ‘all I possess! And you?’ 
‘Ihave seven francs.’ ‘Twenty-eight and seven make thirty-five. How do 
you suppose we are to reach Paris with that? ‘There is thirty francs for 
coach hire to begin.’ ‘Stop a minute, I have a way.’ ‘What?’ ‘You 
have a horse?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘We pack our clothes in a portmanteau, we take 
our shooting-jackets and our guns, and we shoot as we go; we eat our game 
on the journey, and we spend nothing.’ ‘ How is that to be managed?’ 
‘Nothing easier: between this and Dammartin, for example, we shall kill a 
hare, two partridges, and a quail.’ ‘I hope we shall kill more than that.’ 
‘ And so do I, but I take the lowest estimate. We arrive at Dammariin ; we 
dress and eat our hare; we pay our wine, our bread, and our salt with the 
two partridges, and we give the quail to the waiter. We have nothing then to 
provide for but your horse, which may be well done for three francs a day.’ 
‘But we have only one gun!’ ‘It is all we want; one of us will shoot, the 
other will follow on horseback. In this manner, it being sixteen leagues to 
Paris, we shall have only eight leagues each.’ ‘And the gamekeepers ?’ 
‘ Ah, a precious obstacle! The one of us who is on horseback descries them 
at a distance ; he gives due warning to the one who is shooting. The horse- 
man dismounts, the sportsman mounts and gallops off the beat. As for the 
dismounted horseman, the keeper overtakes him, and finds him strolling along 
wit his lands in his pockets.’ ‘What are you doing here?’ ‘I! you see 
what I am doing.’ ‘Never mind, ‘et us hear.’ ‘Iam taking a walk.’ ‘Just 
now you were en horseback.’ ‘ Well, is it contrary to law to take a walk after 
aride?’ ‘No, but you were not alone.’ ‘That may be.’ ‘ Your companion 
was shooting.’ ‘You don’t say so.’ ‘He is down there on horseback with 
his gun.’ ‘If so, run after him and try to catch him.’ ‘But I can’t run 
after him and catch him, since he is on horseback and I am on foot.’ ‘In 
this case, my friend, your better course would be to go to the first. village and 
drink our health. Whereupon we—you or I—give him a franc, which is set 
down to our account of profit and loss; the keeper makes his bow, and we 
continue our journey.’ ‘ Well, well,’ exclaimed Paillot, ‘that is not badly 
imagined. I had heard that you had tried your hand at play writing.’ ‘It 
is precisely to see Leuven on the subject of my attempts in this line that I 
wish to go to Paris.’ ‘ Well, once at Paris ——’” 

The scheme was forthwith put in practice. They started the same 
evening for Paris, where they arrived the night following, with four 
hares, twelve partridges, and two quails, for which the landlord of an 
hotel in the Rue des Vieux Augustins agrees to lodge and board them 
for two days and present them with a paté and a bottle of wine at 
parting. Dumas’ grand object was to see Talma, and his first visit is 
to a literary friend, who introduces him to the great actor at his 
toilette :— 

‘‘ Talma was very shortsighted. I do not know whether he saw me or not. 
He was washing his chest. His beard was nearly all shaved, which particularly 
struck me, insomuch as I had heard a dozen times that in Hamlet, at the 
appearance of the father’s ghost, Talma’s hair was seen to stand on end. It 
must be owned that the aspect of Talma under these circumstances was far 
from poetical. However, when he stood upright, when, with the upper part 
of the body uncovered, and the lower part enveloped in a kind of large mantle 





of white cloth, he took one of the ends of this mantle and drew it on 
his shoulder, so as to half-veil the breast; there was something imperial in 
the movement that made me tremble. Leuven explained the object of our 
call. Talma took up a kind of ancient stylus, at the end of which was a pen, 
and signed us an entrance ticket for two.’ 

What follows is characteristic. Virgilium tantum vidi; and ouf 
autobiographer cannot trust his readers to complete the natural train or 
association, but must fain suggest that the first meeting between the 
great actor and the great dramatist is not to be passed over as an 
every-day occurrence :— 

“He held out his hand to me. I longed to kiss it. With my dramatic 
notions, Talma was a god for me; an unknown god, it is true—unknown as 
Jupiter was to Sémelé—but a god who appeared to me in the morning, and 
was to reveal himself to me at eve. Our hands touched. Oh, Talma, if you 
had then twenty years less, or I twenty years more! Alike honour was for 
me, Talma., I knew the past; you could not divine the future. If you had 
been told, Talma, that the hand you had just clasped would write sixty or 
eighty dramas, in each of which you, who were looking out for parts all your 
life, would have found a part that you would have converted into a marvel, 
you would hardly have parted so easily with the poor young man who coloured 
up to the eyes at having seen you, and was proud of having touched your 
hand. Bnt how could you have seen this in me, Talma, since I did not see it 
in myself ? ” 

An odd ebullition of the same sort once exposed him to a clever 
rebuke, attributed to Madame Dejazet. Arriving together ona theatrical 
expedition at Rouen, they were requested by the police to state their 
respective professions. “ Moi,” said Dumas, ‘si je n’étais pas dans la 
ville ou fut né le grand Corneille, je me nommerais auteur dramatique.” 
“* Ht moi,” said Dejazet, ‘ si je n’étais pas dans la ville ou fut brulée Jeanne 
d’ Arc, je me nommerais Pucelle.” His son, the author of La Dame auz 
Camelias, in reference to his complexion and his vanity, said of him :— 
‘“« My father is capable of getting up behind his own carriage to make 
people believe that he has a man of colour for footman.’’ Dumas 
begins one of his chapters thus:—‘I know not who— perhaps 
myself—has said ‘that the Revolution of 1830 was the last shot of 
Waterloo, Jt is a great truth.” Yet the graceful and truthful apolo 
which Lord Russell has made for Moore’s vanity may be made wit! 
equal justice for that of Dumas. It is a frank, joyous, and cordial 
vanity, without the slightest tincture of envy ; and, far from seeking to 
depreciate his distinguished contemporaries, his proudest boast is that 
he has fairly earned a right to be named along with them :— 

“ At the epoch of my arrival in Paris (1822), the men who held a rank in 
literature, the illustrious, amongst whom I came to claim a place were 
Chateaubriand, Jouy, Lemercier, Arnault, Etienne, Baour-Lormian, Béranger, 
C. Nodier, Viennet, Scribe, Théaulon, Soumet, Casimer Delavigne, Lucien 
Arnault, Ancelot, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Desangiers, and Alfred de Vigny. 
Let it be well understood that, by the order I assign them, I am only naming, 
not classifying them. Then came the half-literary, half-political, as Cousin, 
Salvandy, Villemain, Thiers, Augustine Thierry, Michelet, Mignet, Vitet, 
Cavé, Merimée, and Guizot. Lastly, those, who not being yet known, were 
to produce themselves by degrees, such as Balzac, Soulié, de Musset, Sainte- 
Beuve, Auguste Barbier, Alphonse Karr, Theophile Gautier. The women in 
vogue, all three poets, were Mesdames Desbordes-Valmore, Amable Tastu, 
and Delphine Gay. Madame Sand still unknown, was to be first revealed by 
Indiana, in 1828 or 1829. I believe I have known all this Pleiad, which 
has supplied the world of ideas and poetry for more than half a century, some 
as friends and supporters, the others as enemies and adversaries. The good 
the former have done me, the evil the latter have attempted to do me, will, in 
no respect influence the judgments I shall pass upon them. The first, by 
pushing me on, have not caused me to make one step the more; the second, 
by trying to stop me, have not caused me to make a step the less. Across the 
friendships, the hates, the envies—in the midst of an existence harrassed in 
its details, but always calm and serene in its progression—I have reached the 
place that God had marked out for me; I have reached it without intrigue, 
without coterie, and never elevating myself but by mounting on my own works. 
Arrived where I am, namely, at the summit which every man finds at the 
half-way point of life, I ask for nothing, wish for nothing. I envy nobody, I 
have many friendships, I have not a single enmity. If, at my starting point, 
God had said to me, “ Young man, what do you desire?” I shoutd not have 
dared to ask from his omnipotent greatness that which he has been graciously 
pleased to grant me in his paternal goodness. I shall say then of these men 
whom I have named, so soon as I met them on my road, all that there may be 
to say of them; if I hide anything it will be the ill. Why should I be unjust 
towards them? There is not amongst them a glory or a fortune for which I 
have ever wished to change my reputation or my purse. 

“Yesterday I read upon one of the stones of a house I had had built for 
myself, and which, whilst waiting for me—me or another—has hitherto lodged 
only sparrows and swallows—these words written by an unknown hand: “ O 
Dumas! tu ne'as pas su jouir, et pourtant tu regretteras.—£. L.” 1 wrote 
under, ‘' Niais! si tu es un homme. Menteuse! si tu es une femme— 
A, D.” But I took good care not to efface the inscription.” 
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It is difficult to avoid sympathising with a man of genius who pours 
forth his soul in this fashion, and the egotism may be pardoned for the 
sake of the frankness and generosity of the burst. Neither looking at the 
peculiar character of the writer, do we deem it clear that he formed an 
erroneous theory of what is called success in life, or that he had much 
reason to envy the majority of those who, according to their 
own or the sy estimate, may have made a better use of their 
opportunities. Every reflecting person must be the best judge of what 
is necessary to his (or her) happiness, and Dumas was pre-eminently 
one of those who would repeat after Scott— 

‘* To all the sons of sense proclaim, 
One glorious hour of crowded life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 

He wanted constant agitation and excitement as well as notoriety. 
A fixed station, a defined rank, nay, even an established fortune, would 
have become irksome, fretting, and galling incumbrances when the 
flush of novelty had passed away. He would have felt like Manon 
Lescaut, when she declared the conventional restraints of constancy and 
propriety insufferable: when— 

“ Virtue she found too painful an endeavour, 
Condemned to live in decencies for ever ; ” 
or like the opium-eater, when he was put upon the short allowance of 
fifty or sixty drops of laudanum per day; or like Henry Beyle 
(Stendhal), who, settled in a comfortable consulship, exclaims, ‘‘ How 
many cold characters, how many geometricians, would be happy, or at 
least tranquil and satisfied in my place! But my soul is a fire which 
dies out if it does not flame up. I require three or four cubic feet of 
new ideas per day, as a steamboat requires coal,” 
(To be continued.) 


—— 
MADAME LUCCA AT VIENNA AND ELSEWHERE. 


If people in the artistic circles of Vienna have hitherto 
believed that our popular countrywoman, while at Berlin, had 
entirely forgotten her native city, they were very much mistaken. 
Pauline Lucca speaks with the greatest fondness of Vienna and 
the Viennese, and when at Ischl experienced all the delight of a 
child at being able to spend at least a week here. 

Nay, more; she resolved to sing the parts of Margarethe, 
Zerline, and Selica, supposing, of course, the notion were 
acceptable at the Operahouse; but, according to an on dit, the 
authorities there could not agree on the subordinate question of 
terms ; they considered the latter too high ! 

On only two occasions since achieving a world-wide reputation 
had Pauline Lucca sung in Vienna; once at the concert of the 
Journalists’ Association, ‘‘ Concordia,” when she gave, with Bach- 
mann, the fourth act of Les Huguenots, and once, some years later, 
at the old Operahouse, when she appeared as Valentine and the 
Daughter of the Regiment, on which occasion the public enthu- 
siasm for ‘little Lucca” positively knew no bounds. ‘The 
story about the high terms is hardly credible ; a small place like 
Leipsic, whither Pauline Lucca has gone to fulfil a oanl starring 
engagement, is, it appears, more able to indulge in such an artistic 
treat than Vienna, the greatest city of Austria-Hungary! And is 
Pauline Lucca wrong in asking as much from the management of 
the Vienna Operahouse as she asks in Leipsic or Munich ? 

The first visits the Baroness Rhade paid here were to her 
master, the choir-director, Herr Rupprecht, who presided over 
her very first vocal studies, and Professor Uffmann (Richard 
Lewy was also her master for a considerable time). She promised 
Herr Rupprecht to sing on Friday in the Church; she did not, 
therefore, as one of the papers here was informed, apply for 
permission to sing. 

At Uffmann’s, Pauline Lucca was charming; she sang for 
her modest but busy old master, who had never heard her at the 
Opera, first the “ Jewel air” from Fuust with such fervour that 
all present were in ecstacies ; she then archly begged him, as she 
used, when still in the chorus at the Opera, and his pupil, to sing 
duets with her. Uffmann, formerly second tenor at the above 
theatre, resisted for a long time, but at length joined her in the 
duet “La ci darem” from Don Giovanni. He was so moved that 
he could scarcely proceed.—On the one occasion that she sang in 
the Karlskirche, the immense edifice was so crowded that the 
pooute, bed to stand even in the approaches. She sang an “Ave 

aria,” by Constanze Geiger, at present Baroness von Ruttenstein, 


and wife of his Royal Highness, Leopold, Duke of Cobourg. 





Her sweet voice, as supple as it is powerful, filled the sacred 
edifice with its magnificant strains, and all present were inspired 
with a feeling of the profoundest devotion. The director of the 
choir was so moved that when he saw his little twelve years’ old 
pupil again standing, after so long a period, at the desk, the 
warm tears poured down his cheeks, Pauline Lucca, too, looked 
pale, and was evidently touched as she stood in the choir. At 
the words: “Salve, Regina,” the director bowed, and trium- 
phantly pointed to her. Scarcely was the Mass over, when the 
two—the grey-haired master of sixty, and the first fair singer of 
Germany—fell into each others’ arms and wept. Before the 
church there was such a crowd of her admirers of both sexes, that 
Pauline Lucca had some difficulty in reaching her carriage. 
Many old acquaintances, ladies and gentleman, wanted to see her, 
to speak to her, to shake hands with her. Three hours after the 
scene in the church she left Vienna, with her husband, Baron 
Rhade; Uffmann and the writer of these lines were the only 
— who saw her off. Sad and melancholy, did she quit 

ienna! may she soon return ! Max WALDSTEIN. 

_—— (Wiener Salon.) 


On Tuesday, the 19th September, Pauline Lucca appeared for 
the first time after the expiration of her leave of absence, the 
part she selected being that of the heroine in Thomas’s opera, 
Mignon. As a material sign of the firm hold she has of the 
public, it may be mentioned that, according to the official returns, 
the receipts on the occasion where the highest possible. About 
1500 thalers were taken. The manner, also, in which the vast 
assemblage of human beings gave vent to their enthusiasm, when 
the popular favourite appeared, surpassed in cordiality and 
friendly excitement all similar scenes we ever witnessed ; ringing 
cheers succeeded each other as though they would never end, and 
an immense number of the most costly and beautiful bouquets 
soon strewed the stage. Such homage, bowever, is not mis- 
placed in the case of so gifted an artist; her Mignon more 
especially is a proof of this. The opera of itself would produce 
no impression ; it derives all its vitality from the incomparable 
performance of our Lucca. She was admirably disposed, and 
appeared to the very best advantage. Every scene was a 
triumph for her, ani the recollection of the treat she afforded will 
probably never be effaced from the memory of any one present. 
We trust that her clever coadjudors Mdlle. Grossi, Herren 
Woworsky, Betz, and Kriiger, will excuse us for merely shortly 
mentioning them in terms of unqualified praise.—(Berlin) Theater- 
Moniteur. 


Madame Pauline Lucca, who, as we know, is a native of Vienna, 
took advantage, a few days since, of her presence there, to 
erform a pious act. She sang an “Ave, Maria” in the Karls- 
irche, where the choir-director of which was the first to remark 
her splendid voice, and give her the first lessons in singing. The 
news of her intention filled the sacred edifice to overflowing with 
a most fashionable multitude. Her singing excited the utmost 
enthusiasm, and the wish, already so frequently expressed, was 
again generally re-echoed, that, after her great successes else- 
where, Madame Lucca might at length appear at the Operahouse, 
Vienna.—(Leipsic) Signale. 


eee eae 


A DISCLAIMER. 
(To the Editor of the ** Musical World.”) 

Sirn,—It having been generally reported that I am in some way con- 
nected with the management of the Royal National Opera, I venture to 
ask you to allow me thus publicly to state that I have never had the 
slightest connection with it other than having accepted an engagement 
as principal tenor.—I am Sir, your obedient Servant, G. Perren. 

Holly Lodge, Brizton, October 26th, 1871. 

—o 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.’’) 

Sir,—May I solicit the favour of you answering (if possible) tho 
following question :— 

Was a testimonial presented (when the Bohemian Girl was produced 
under Bunn’s management, at Drury Lane, about the year 1844), and 
to whom ?—Your reply will be greatly esteemed by, faithfully yours, 

Bedford Chambers, Oct. 31, 1871. Epwarp Murray. 

[Yes. A testimonial was presented to Balfe, by Bunn, on the stage, 
after the 100th performance of the opera.—Eb. | 
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THE SANTLEY CONCERT PARTY IN AMERICA. 
(From the “New York Musical Review.”) 

To Mr. George Dolby belongs the credit of having been the first to 
introduce to the American public one of the greatest singers in the 
world, and an entertainment not only novel as regards this country, 
but so nearly approaching perfection in its way that it would be 
difficult even for the most hypercritical to suggest where any important 
improvement could be made. His entertainment consists of English 
ballads and part-songs, the latter being like the former performed by 
some of the most celebrated vocalists of which Great Britain can boast 
at the present moment, foremost among whom stands most emphatically 
Mr, Charles Santley, the very greatest baritone in the world. 

To hear the delightful and thoroughly national glees and madrigals 
of Bishop, Horsley, Goss, Mornington, and Hatton, sung by such 
artists as Mr. Dolby has brought together is most assuredly a genuine 
musical enjoyment, and we may add that an ensemble comparable to 
this has never been heard even in the old country, for Mr. Dolby’s 
executants are one and all soloists of the highest rank, and as such find 
too much employment for it to be worth their while to associate as part- 
singers, ‘Their concerted performances here, then, may be taken as 
exceptional, and only in accordance with the plan of the director, 
which is to give entertainments illustrative of the English school of 
vocal music, which, for its ballads and part-songs, stands quite alone. 
Mr. Dolby’s desire is to represent English music, and for this purpose 
he could not possibly have selected either works or executants more 
wisely. 

On the opening night (Oct. 9), Mr. Santley, who, by the way, is 
quite as admirable in Italian song as in the melodies of his native land, 
made his first appearance before an American audience, and was 
received with a welcome which proved that his name and fame were 
perfectly familiar to all present. The opening exhibition of his powers 
was in Handel’s grand air, ‘‘O, ruddier than the cherry,” which he 
sang magnificently, delivering the difficult florid passages, so trying to 
a heavy voice, with the easy grace of a light soprano, and rising to the 
high tenor G, at the conclusion, witha force and brilliancy which 
completely electrified his hearers. This splendid effort of combined 
skill, genius, and vocal beauty, elicited an enthusiastic demand for 
repetition. 

In the second part Mr. Santley gave Wallace’s “ The Bellringer” 
ene composed for him) with equal excellence, and a similar re- 
sult. 

At the second concert (Oct. 10), Mr. Santley came forward with 
Gounod’s “ The Valley,” Hatton’s “Wreck of the Hesperus,” and 
Poniatowski’s ‘‘ Yeoman’s Wedding Song,” winning new successes. At 
the third (Oct. 11), he was heard in Handel’s ‘‘Revenge, Timotheous 
cries!” “Oh Ruddier than the Cherry ” (in response to an encore), and 
Molloy’s * The Vagabond,” the latter of which he rendered with such 
intense dramatic power and superb vocal effect, that the house “ rose at 
him,” Rarely indeed have we witnessed such excitement in a concert- 
room. On Thursday evening, at the last concert of the series, Mr. 
Santley renewed his artistic triumph, by quite incomparable renderings 

of Benedict’s ‘‘ Rage thou angry storm,” Balfe’s “ Let me love thee, ” 
and Tom Dibdin’s “'Tom Bowling,” and finally retired for a time 
‘‘bearing his blushing honors thick upon him.” We need scarcely say 
that the musical public of New York wili be delighted to see and hear 
him again. 

The great baritone did not, however, haveall the glory to himself, for 
Mrs, Patey came in for a very large if not an equal share of it. This 
lady has a suberb contralto voice, and uses it like a genuine artist. She 
succeeded at once in gaining the complete sympathy of her audience ; 
and before the first concert was over, it was debated in the room 
whether she was not quite equal in her way to Mr. Santley. We will 
not discuss so delicate a question. Certain it is, however, that in all the 
concerts Mrs. Patey was nearly as much applauded as Mr. Santley, and 
that on one occasion, when she sang ‘‘ The Meeting of the Waters,” the 
audience was raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

Miss Edith Wynne, the soprano, also achieved genuine success on 
every occasion, and frequently received the honor of an encore. We 
have only space left to pay well deserved compliments to Mr. W. Cum- 
mings and Mr, Patey for their good legitimate singing, whether in 
solos or part-songs, and to Mr. Lindsay Sloper for his brilliant and 
masterly performances on the pianoforte. 





The New York Z'ribune thus summed up the merits of our English 
artists :— 
“We may say in brief that they fully satisfied the expectations of the 
public, and were welcomed with enthusiasm, much the greatest share of which 
was called forth by Mr. Santley. This rare artist las a voice of extraordinary 
compass, verging upon the tenor quality in its upper range, and sharing the 





it clear, powerful, and bright, holding in this respect among barytones the 
same position which Wachtel’s holds among tenors. He reminds us of Wach- 
tel in another particular ; his singing has that glorious dramatic fire which stirs 
the pulse and rouses the imagination, and something of that comfortable 
abandon which results, not from carelessness, but from a complete control of 
extensive natural powers. Like Wachtel, also, he isa manly singer, whose 
voice and syle are equally noble and dignified. The comparison, owever, 
cannot be carried beyond this. In the mechanical part of vocalism, Mr. 
Santley is the more cultivated artist of the two ; and he has the last crowning 
gift of song, a sympathetic delivery, in which Wachtel is entirely deficient. 
Miss Edith Wynne, the soprano of the company, is not a great artist 
like Santley, but she is a pleasant singer, more to be admired for the 
grace of her expression and her simple and true method than for any 
extraordinary qualities of voice. Madame Patey has a powerful, rich, and even 
contralto, with a broad but quict and refined style, and a smooth and expressive 
delivery. Mr. Cummings made an excellent impression last spring at the Handel 
and Haydn Festival in Boston, and we recorded then our judgment of his 
sweet tenor voice and his careful training.” « 

We pity Mr. Santley, because he is—no matter how—compared with 
Herr Wachtel ; and we pity the critic of the New York Tribune, because 
he does not seem to appreciate that consummate artist, Miss Edith 
Wynne. 

—_—_- (CO 


MUSICAL MEDIUMSHIP. 


Strange tales have come down to us from time immemorial ot the 
“flights of fancy,” vagaries, and eccentricities of men of genius. 
Anecdote-books have been filled to repletion with curious and won- 
drous stories of the marvellous incidents that have attended the path 
of poets, painters, musicians, and the whole fraternity of those myste- 
rious beings whose mission it has evidently been to reproduce the 
language of the immortals in the more intelligible dialect of the in- 
habitants of earth, The poet perceives the whole drama to the dénoue- 
ment before he commences the initial letter of his manuscript; the 
painter has before him the disposition of every figure in detail before 
ever his canvas is placed upon the easel; likewise does the musician 
perceive the end from the beginning before even the title of his com- 
position flows from his pen, Of all the various workers of miracles in 
the realms of art, the musician traditionally occupies the highest place 
in the realms of the supernatural, The works of artists in other de- 
partments may be made for a season lasting—may be handled and 
looked atagain andagain, The creations of the inspired performer are 
‘* Like the snow falls on the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever,” 
and cannot be caught, domesticated, and preserved for reference, as the 
works of the poet, painter, or sculptor can. ‘I'o those who are familiar 
with the bulky volumes left us as a rich legacy by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Handel, &c., this statement may appear incorrect; a moment’s con- 
sideration will, however, show to such observers that even these great 
magicians were, admittedly, unable, even with their vast powers of 
memory and capacities for labour, to reproduce in writing the heavenly 
experiences that were floated to them from another sphere. Mozart is 
reported to have said, in reply to some flattering encomiums, ‘Ah, 
but you should hear it!” meaning by these words, You should, in 
order to form anything like a correct estimation of the music performed 
before you, have heard it as 1 heard it, when, as in a moment, it all 
passed before my mind, with all the orchestration complete. So 
Mendelssohn, the greatest of this century, is described as announcing 
the birth of a new melody in such words as, ‘‘.A song has arrived.” 
In like manner it will be remembered that Beethoven, the universally- 
acknowledged king of all the music-creators, upon his death-bed, was 
prophetic in declaring all the discords to be harmonies, but that the 
transcription was the only difficulty. Of course he was forgiven by 
his pedant contemporaries for his mad ravings. Yet there are those 
who know right well that he spoke truly—as one seeing the end from 
the beginning. Miriam, David, and others, were undoubtedly musical 
mediums ; and who shal! deny the gift of clairaudiency to the moderns 
above named? The subject is too deep for a transient notice; yet, 
may we not ponder when are presented to our notice, in these latter 
times, musical mediums of the kind represented by such names as 
Shepard, Rippon, and Lucci Sievers? ‘The first two have repeatedly 
been heard in public; the last-named has announced a series of Friday 
Evening Concerts, in St. George’s Hall, during the approaching winter. 
We do not pretend to explain the operation of this rare gift of suc- 
cessful improvisation in musical art. It is nearly allied to the orator’s 
tongue of fire, and seems to gather force in proportion to the theme, 
the occasion on which it is presented, and also from the influence of 
the listeners who surround the performer. Without going further, we 
shall intimate our intention of watching carefully these musical inspi- 
rations, with the view of presenting the results in as clear and prac- 





fulness and depth of the basso profundo in its lower. Yet itis a homogeneous 
Voice, whose registers are perfectly joined, and whose quality is distinct and 
even. It is not what is commonly called rich ia tone ; we should rather define 





tical a light as we have been able to place other spiritual manifestations 
—The Medium. 
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Shaber Silber ucross Winter Ftalian Opera. 


A winter season of Italian opera seems to have become one of the necessities 
of the time. Until within the last year or two no regular performances of 
dramatic musie were to be heard in London except during the summer months. 
But the happy idea occurred to Mr. Mapleson of assimilating London to the 
« provinees ;” and already it seems to be an understood thing that Italian 
opera is no longer in England an exclusively summer entertainment. After 
scouring the country in every direction, Mr. Mapleson’s troop of wandering 
Italian artists returns to London in November; and the experience of two 
previous winter seasons has now clearly proved that, even at this unfashionable 
period of the year, it may be the fashion in London to attend performances of 
Italian opera. Indeed, the only surprising thing in the matter is that the dis- 
covery was not made long ago. When during what is emphatically called the 
season, London could only with difficulty maintain one Italian opera, it was 
natural that in the winter—the special supporters of that class of entertainment 
being absent—the Italian opera should remain closed. Now, with two Italian 
operas open regularly every summer, one during a small portion of the winter 
is certainly not too many. We have heard that the winter in London is now 
rising generally in the scale of fashion. However that may be, there is, at 
least, an end of the delusion that, because a few thousand persons leave 
London every summer, not to return until the following spring, there is for 
that reason not a sufficient number of amateurs remaining in London to give 
the manager who provides for these representations of Italian opera a fair 
chance of filling his theatre. Who, in that case, would the thousands of 
music-lovers be who are found at the Monday Popular Concerts, the concerts 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, those of Mr. Leslie, Mr. Barnby, and Mr. 
Martin. 

But it is all very well to desire Italian opera in winter; and that desire has 
long, no doubt, been felt in London. Until a comparatively recent time it was 
impossible to collect in London the singers necessary for such an enterprise. 
Our summer companies dispersed at the approach of autumn. the members 
thereof’ to assemble a few months afterwards in new combinations, some at 
Paris, some at St, Petersburg. This winter St. Petersburg alone will claim a 
certain number of them ; but it is not merely the continued cessation of Italian 
operatic performances in Paris that enables Mr. Mapleson just now to bring 
together an excellent Italian company in London. It is known that after the 
regular London season is at end Mr. Mapleson is in the habit of taking a 
certain number of his troupe, including one or more ‘‘stars,” to perform at 
the principal theatres in the country ; and it is this country ¢roupe—which is 
not inferior to the regular London one, but, on the contrary, is its very 
nucleus, and yields to it only in point of numbers—that took possession, on 
Monday night last, of the boards of the Royal Italian Opera, and commenced 
Mr. Mapleson’s winter season by a performance of Semiramide, 

On the principle of not looking a gift-horse in the mouth, a winter perform- 
ance of Italian opera should not, it may be said, be too severely criticised. 
Certainly, a far inferior performance to that of Monday night would still have been 
welcome; but one may fairly go beyond that and say that there is no opera- 
house in Europe, at which, during its chosen season, a finer representation of 
Semiramide could have been given. Particularly noticeable were the two chief 
impersonations—that of the Assyrian queen by the great tragic vocalist of 
the present day, Malle. Tietjens ; and that of Arsace by Mdlle. Trebelli- Bettini. 
Signor Agnesi, the Assur, is only not the first of living baritones, because 
baritones are much more numerous than contraltos and tragic prima 
donnas. It would be difficult in any case, to find a more vocal or a more 
Assyrian-looking Assur than Signor Agnesi. His head requires nothing but 
petrifaction to entitle it toa prominent place in a museum of Babylonian anti- 
quities, and he sings the music with a fluency which from the representatives of 
our modern musical Babylonian types (Verdi's Nino or Nabucodonosore,* for 
instance) is not required. Whether Rossini or Verdi wrote the most appro- 
priate Babylonian music is a question unprofitable to discuss, The music of 
Semiramide belongs no more to Assyria than to Madagascar ; so that, putting 
aside the story—which it is often a relief to lose sight of—there is nothing 
that strikes one as inharmonious in performing portions of the work, as was 
done on Monday night, to the accompaniment of scenery from the Africaine. 
However undramatic, no opera is more rich in musical ideas, no opera more 
unceasingly melodious than Semiramide. In these respects it suggests not 
Assyria, but the land of Canaan, ‘ flowing with milk and honey”; and if, 
listening to its endless tune, one can understand bow its want of significance 
may have provoked the wrath of such champions of the dramatic in music 
as Berlioz and Wagner, one can also feel how unavailing the protests of critics 
with a theory must be in presence of so much positive beauty. 

It is an easy thing now to get a good orchestra together in London; and 
with three admirable first performers, supported by such a band as Signor Li 
Calsi conducted last night, the opera could scarcely fail to go well. But the 
Success was in no way due to the co-operation of the scanty and generally 
insufficient chorus, which, we must not forget to mention, came on before the 
—a of the overture in Assyriau costume and sang ‘God save the 

ueen.’ 


Pesti.—The Intendant of the Natioual Theatre has done away with 
the music between the acts. 





* Nabucco—if you please, Mr, Silver, —A. 8. 8, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Long ago Mr. Mapleson demonstrated that there is no inviolable law 
which confines Italian opera to the months between March and August, 
and that the dress coat, with high prices, is not essential to its exist- 
ence. Now he has set himself to prove that autumnal Italian opera 
can be given apart from a “scratch” company and inferior accessories. 
At any rate, this is the impression made by a perusal of his latest pro- 
spectus, and so far sustained by the performances which began on Mon- 
day. Mr. Mapleson presents to his off-season audience such artists as 
Tietjens, Marimon, Trebelli-Bettini, Agnesi, Borella, Antonucci, and 
Foli. He supports them by a band and chorus of in-season excellence, 
and he promises a repertory which includes, besides the chief master- 
pieces of lyric drama, the one novelty—Flotow’s L’Ombra—capable, 
just now, of exciting general interest. In fact, he comes forward 
not less well equipped than when last he appealed to what is considered 
the operatic public par excellence. We do not see how a more crushing 
blow could be delivered at Italian opera as necessarily an exclusive 
institution ; for if so much excellence can be presented, under certain 
conditions in November, it is possible, under like conditions, in June. 
But we will not follow out this inference. Enough that those who are 
November opera-goers may enjoy performances equal to the perform- 
ances set before more aristocratic patrons. 

Semiramide was chosen for the opening night, and, chosen wisely, 

seeing that there were at call such a representative of the Queen as 
Madlle. Tietjens, such an Arsace as Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and such 
an Assur as Signor Agnesi ; to say nothing of Signor Foli, who, better 
than most men, can give due effect to the music of Oroe. It is almost 
superfluous to point out that, under these circumstances, the chief 
characters were represented in a manner scarcely possible to surpass. 
Adding that the chorus was efficient, and the band, conducted by Signor 
Li Calsi, with Mr. Weist Hill as chef d’attaque, proved fully equal to 
its work, we say all that is needful in demonstration of general efficiency. 
Particulars as to a performance made familiar last season are not 
required; and, we may be content to state that Mdille. Tietjens, who 
was in magnificent voice, and hada reception worthy of her splendid 
talents, so exerted herselfas toimpress all who heard her with the fact that 
she is the only possible Semiramide, as she is the only possible Fidelio, 
Medea, and Lucrezia. Her delivery of “ Bel raggio ” was equal in its 
way to her acting throughout the great scene with Assur—we can find 
nothing more worthy of comparison with each than other ; and all 
else fitly supplemented these efforts. How the audience expressed their 
approval it iseasy toimagine. Madame Trebelli-Bettini sang the music 
of Arsace with her customary finish and beauty of voice. She, too, was 
warmly received, and never better justified public favour than by her 
delivery of ‘* Bella imago,” and by her share in “Giorno d’orrore, = 
which had, as usual, when she is associated with Mdlle. Tietjens, to be 
repeated. Signor Agnesi was exceptionally good as Assur, thanks to 
his mastery of the florid style. There are few performers now on the 
lyric stage who could rival the ease with which he sings the music of 
his part; and the fact was not less recognised by the audience of 
Monday night than asserted by the artist. Signor Rinaldini did his 
best as Idrenus, and Signor Casaboni once more represented the Ghost 
of Ninus. The chief successes of the chorus were made, as they should 
be, in the elaborate opening scene, and in the finale to the first 
act. 
La Sonnambulg was given on Tuesday night, with Mdlle. Marimon 
as Amina, the cast being in other respects that which became exceed- 
ingly familiar during the summer. We need not here dwell upon 
circumstances necessarily disadvantageous to Mdlle. Marimon when 
they occurred—circumstances still fresh in memory, and possibly the 
cause of a somewhat cold reception. Enough that the effect of a limited 
repertory and frequent disappointments during the season will soon 
wear away, judging by the applause extorted on this occasion. 
Mdlle. Marimon’s latest Amina was equal to her best. Her success 
was a crescendo which, increasingly strengthened by daring flights of 
vocalisation, culminated in the pathos of ‘ Ah! non credea,” and the 
brilliancy of “ Ah! non giunge.” The rondo, as embellished by some 
daring hand, was sung with astonishing facility, and, after the curtain 
fell, Mdlle. Marimon was several times recalled, amid the unanimous 
applause of a large audience. Signor Fancelli represented Elvino, with 
his usual success, and Signor Foli, as the Count, won an encore for his 
good delivery of “ Vi ravisso.” Mdlle. Bauermeister (Lisa), Mdlle. 
Cruise (Teresa), Signor Casaboni (Alessio), and Signor Rinaldini 
(Notary), contributed their share to a performance in which, with 
unimportant exceptions, the concerted pieces were also satisfactory 
features. 

On Thursday, 2 Trovatore was the opera, with Mdlles, Colombo, 
and Trebelli; Signors Prudenza, Mendioroz, and Foli, in the principle 
parts; followed by the “ Resuscitation” scene from Roberto 11 Diavolo, 
with Mdlle. Ricois as Agatha. Last night, La Figlia del Reggimento 
was to be played; and to-night we are promised La Travuta, for 
‘ the début of a new singer—Mdlle. Devries. About these next week. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FOURTEENTH SEASON, 1871-2. 
DirecTor—Mr. 8, ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 





he Director begs to announce that the FOURTEENTH 
SEASON of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS will COMMENCE on 

ONDAY EveNinG, November 13, and that the performances will take place as 
follows, viz.:—Monday, November 13, 1871; Monday, November, 20; Monday, 
November 27; Monday, December 4; Monday, December 11; Monday, December 
18; Monday, January 8,1872; Monday, January 15; Monday, January 22; Monday, 
January 29; Monday, February 5; Monday, February 12; Monday, February 19 ; 
Monday, February 26; Monday, March 4; Monday, March 11. Seven Morning 
Performances will be given on Saturdays, January 27; February, 3, 10, 17, 24; 
March 2 and 9, 1872. 

For the accommodation of those who may desire to occupy the same seats at 
every performance, the Director will continue to issue subscription ivories, at £5 
(transferable), entitling holders to special sofa stalls, selected by themselves, for the 
whole series of twenty-three concerts, viz.—16 Monday Evenings, and 7 Saturday 
Afternoons. Subscription tickets are also issued for the 16 Evening Concerts, at 
£3 10s, ; and for the 7 Morning Concerts, taking place on Saturdays, January 27, 
February 3, 10, 17, 24, March 2 and 9, at £1 10s, 





THREE EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCES 
(Not included in the Subscription) will be given before Christmas, 
On SATURDAYS, November 18, 25, and December 2. 


Madame ARABELLA Gopparp is engaged as pianist on Mondays, November 13, 
27, and on Saturday, November 25, Mr. Cuartes HAtte will appear on Mondays, 
November 20, December 4, and on Saturdays, November 18, and December 2, 
Madame Norman-Nervpa will be the violinist on Mondays, November 13, 20, and 
27; also on Saturdays, November 18, 25, and December 2, Signor Piatti will hold 
the post of first violoncello on all occasions. Herr L. Ries that of second violin, 
Herr Stravs and Mr, Zersint will play viola. Sir Jotes BeNepict, as heretofore, 
officiating as conductor. Mr. Sims Reeves is engaged to appear on Monday evenings, 
November 13 and December 18. Madame Scuumann, Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, 
Herr Paver, and Herr Joacutm, will appear after Christmas. 





THE FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 18, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
‘ PART I. 
QUARTET, in A minor, Op. 29, No 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L, Rtgs, ZERBINI 
“ - eee ey «. Schubert, 
ECIT., §‘‘ Deeper and deeper still’”’ 
m {vc Watt her, angels ” }—ar. Sims Reeves ... Handel, 
VARIATIONS ON AN ORIGINAL THEME, in C minor, No. 36, 
for piancforte alone—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD oe = ove Beethoven, 
PART II. 
SONATA, in B flat major, for pianoforte and violin—Madame ARA- 

BELLA GopparD and Madame NorMAN-NERUDA ... see eve Duls8¢Ky 
SONG, “ The Requital”"—Mr, Sims Reeves 9 ase wee we Blumenthal, 
TRIO, in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Madame 

ARABELLA GoDDARD, Madame Norman-Nerupa, and Signor Prartt Mendelssohn, 

ConpuctoR ... ..  «. Sin JULES BENEDICT. 


, 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, 
New Bond Street; Mr. Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond Street; Mr. Ollivier's, 39, Old 
Bond Street; Lamborn Cock & Co.’s, 63, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & 
Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; Hays’, Royal Excharfge Buildings; Austin, 28, Piccadilly, 
and of Chappell & Co., 60, New Bond Street. 








DEATH. 
On Saturday, October 28, Mr. Aubert Scutoss, aged 65. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AseL Groca.—No. Emphatically no. Mr. Von Inten performed 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor Prelude and Fugue, and is a modest but most 
excellent artist. Mr. Kopta had the courage to attempt Vieuxtemps’ 
new Sarabande and Gavotte, which the composer recently played himself 
in Steinway Hall. These are well authenticated facts. In every parti- 
cular Mr. Grogg is mis-instructed. 


CuaTHam.—The letter came too late for this impression of the 
Musical World. It will be printed next week. 

Dr. Gumu.—No. Rossini was born in 1792, and P. Bysshe Shelley, 
the poet, was born the same year. Auber was born eight years earlier, and 
Meyerbeer two years later than Rossini. Dr, Gumm is therefore wrong 
in every one of his surmises. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaAL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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NOVEMBER THE FOURTH. 
“\HE greatest musical genius in the world has left us. 
Yes ;—Mendelssohn is dead—vanished suddenly be- 
fore our eyes, like some mighty star, towards which all gaze 
was turned. In the pride of life, in the zenith of fame, 
has he departed from us. While the echoes of his Elijah 
were yet ringing silverly ; while the fame of that immortal 


work was spreading on the wings of the wind, the spirit of 


the composer fled. Yes, Mendelssohn is dead! It is no 
dream, nor hideous nightmare! Mendelssohn is dead! 
From mouth to mouth fly the fatal words. His death is 
music’s eclipse; and all eyes are sensible of the darkest 
cloud that ever shrouded in gloom the firmament of art.” 
These words have appeared before in our columns—when, 
the reader knows, as well as why we reproduce them here. 
Are not the stages of every man’s life-journey the tombs of 
his friends and neighbours ? And around each tomb do there 
not cluster associations which make it doubly monumental ? 
On the tomb of Mendelssohn, standing in the far-off Berlin 
cemetery, isinscribed the date—November the Fourth, 1847 ; 
and on November the Fourth, 1871, we instinctively go 
back twenty-four years, to feel somewhat of the grief 
which inspired the words we have quoted. Who that was 
old enough iu 1847 to recognise the value of Mendelssohn's 
life, cannot recall the emotions excited by the news of his 
death? The most trustful among us felt tempted to im- 
pugn the ways of Providence; or to believe that blind and 
undiscerning Chance governed the world. What were the 
circumstances ?—Every art but Music, and all the sciences, 
had a plurality of illustrious men. There were poets 
and painters, philosophers, and statesmen by the score; 
but music, like the poor fellow in the parable, had 
only its “one lamb”—this Felix Mendelssohn. There 
were other composers it is true; and far be it from 
us to undervalue either those who have since followed 
Mendelssohn to the grave, or those who still remain. 
But, looking on Mendelssohn, he seemed to stand alone ; 
just as looking on Mount Blanc, it appears as though 
the Alps are one sky—surmounting height. How proud we 
felt of the man who made us glory in contemporary art ; who 
redeemed our time from the reproach of decadence; and 
promised to lengthen by many years the more than 
Augustine age which began with Bach and Handel. In 
respect of music he was the heir of all things ; and, if we 
ventured to anticipate such a deep damnation as his 
taking off, it could not be, we thought, till after the 
assurance of a continued line. But, in truth, who among us 
associated Mendelssohn and Death ?—the man in the prime 
of years and the fate that properly comes only to one 
whose strength is labour and sorrow? Mendelssohn had 
just given us Llijah ; he looked forward-—or, rather, we did 
so—to many similar triumphs, and with our sun in its 
zenith we thought not of night. But the night came—a 
night which gave no warning. Our sun went down while 
it was yet day, and Mendelssohn, who might have been a 
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hale and hearty worker of sixty-two, has been dead for four 
and twenty years. Who can measure the loss to art during 
all that time? Who can imagine what might have come 
from the ripened powers of him who is now mourned 
afresh? But a truce to idle speculation. Shall we also 
say, atruce to grief? No!—for the injunction would be 
another vain and useless thing. All over the world this 
day, the name of Mendelssohn is uttered as one utters that 
of a dead friend. So it will be on every fourth of 
November through the years to come; and, being so—well. 
Such sorrow is a better and more enduring monument 
than storied urn or animated bust. Yet, stay;—our grief 
is not his monument. That monument he built up with his 
own hands, when transmitting the inspirations of his genius ; 
and on this jour de mort sorrow is an immortelle to lay at 
its foot. Thickly those pledges of remembrance will be 
scattered there ; brought from all lands by rich and poor, 
learned and simple. And herein lies comfort for those who 
still resent the fate cf Mendelssohn. In death, as in 
life, he was the “ Happy Felix ;” for a man’s real existence 
is not measured by the number of years, and he who lives 
long enough to build up an everlasting remembrance 
has lived not in vain Let us, then, be sure that sorrow for 
departed worth is never selfish. 
—o-—- 

| Farin from Munich state that Herr Richard Wagner's 

operatic enterprise at Baireuth is in a promising con- 
dition, while he himself has just received a signal mark of 
favour from the King of Bavaria. Whatever we may think 
of Herr Waguer’s music, his skill and energy as a projector 
cannot possibly be denied. When his scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a Wagnerian opera-house was first started, 
some viewed it with distrust, others ridiculed it; and the 
announcement that a minor German potentate had subscribed 
for two shares (at 300 thalers each) was received with 
ironical inquiries as to who would take the 998 shares still 
on hand. The chief takers are the Emperor of Germany, 
King of Bavaria, and King of Saxony ; and—owing, no doubt, 
to the manner in which the affair has been launched, and the 
patronage secured for it—there is now not a share remaining 
in the market. The money subscribed, the next thing will 
be to build the theatre; and plans, with designs for the 
scenery, have already been prepared. Der Ring der Nie- 
belungen—for which it has been found necessary to build a 
theatre—will be produced some time in the summer of 
1878. The representation of the first series of divisions 
(Der Ring is to be brought out in nightly parts) will 
occupy four evenings, two extra evenings being reserved for 
the second and third divisions. The King of Bavaria, hearing 
that Lohengrin is about to be performed at Bologna, has 
promised to honour the first representation by his presence. 
How the Bolognese will relish Wagner remains to be seen, 
and also whether the rest of Italy is likely to follow their 
initiative example. 

—_—_—0-—_— 

NOVEMBER 4th being the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 

death (Leipsic, 1847), the whole programme of this 
day’s concert is to be selected from his works, vocal and in- 
strumental. Not the least interesting features in the pro- 


gtamme are an introduction and allegro from an early or- 
chestral symphony in D, composed in 1822, and an adagio 
in K, from another symphony (in © minor), for string in- 
struments exclusively, composed a year later—both in MS., 
and both unknown, except to Mendelssohn’s surviving rela- 
tives, who have kindly placed them at the disposal of the 
Directors of the Oryatal 


Palace Company. The Italian 





Symphony, the overture to Athaliah, the first pianoforte 
concerto, a number from each of the eight books of Lieder 
ohne Worte, and several vocal songs complete the selection. 
The singers announced for this concert are Miss Blanche 
Cole and Mr. Sims Reeves. The “Frihlingslied” (the 
“Oharmer”—so-called) and the “ Nachtlied” are put down, 
among other things, for Mr. Reeves, who will be accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Madame Arabella Goddard. 
Madame Goddard, besides the concerto, is to play the Songs 
without Words, 


——_n) —. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Tue following anecdote of Mentelssohn is authentic, as those 
may know who will refer to Mr. W. Goodwin :— 

“ At the Birmingham Musical Festival, 1846, Handel’s Coronation Anthem, 
Zadok the Priest, was the final piece in the last morning’s programme, pre- 
fixed by a recitative, the words of which differed in toto from the original, and 
this was only discovered at the last moment, I was anxiously endeavouring 
to adapt the new words to Handel’s music, when Mendelssohn, looking over my 
shoulder, said, ‘ What are you doing?’ I replied, ‘I am trying to fit these 
words to the original music by Handel.’ He said, ‘ Give me some paper, and 
let me come there.’ He sat down, and the result was the annexed recitative, 
which was composed, copied out for the band, and performed within the space 
of three quarters of an hour, being sung by Mr. Charles Lockey, who much to 
my regret, begged the original score from the author.” 


WE print the following as an example of the charming free- 
dom shown by the American press in its treatment of persons 
and things :— 

“We ( Watson’s Art Journal) were walking up the Fourth Avenue with a 
friend, Thursday afternoon, and turned into the Everett House to take a 
“ sherry and bitters’ before dinner, as we had determined to dine together. 
While chatting over that appetizing beverage, Max Strakosch came in and 
greeted us with his usual cordiality ; for, be it said, that notwithstanding that 
our opinion opposed his interest so materially, and his agent stupidly cut us 
off the usual editorial privilege, he always maintained the same courteous in- 
tercourse. While seated together, we said, laughingly—‘ Max, we should like 
to witness Nilsson's début in opera in Boston. Will you not invite us to go 
there ?? ‘Yes,’ said Max, ‘I shall be delighted if you will be my guest.’ 
We confess that we were rather taken aback at this, and we replied—‘ That 
cannot be, for here is our friend the “ Doctor,” who will tell the Lotos Club, 
and the rest of our good friends, that Watson’s Art Journal has been 
bought up—body, boots, and breeches—by Max Strakosch.’ The ‘ Doctor ’ 
repelled the soft insinuation, and we all laughed. But we said—‘ Max, if 
you invite us for good or for evil, whether our judgment is for or against, we 
will accept your invitation.’ To which he replied—‘I take you at your 
word. Bring your carpet down—breakfast with me on Saturday, and we 
will go together. Jarrett will take care of you, and I will abide the result.’ 
So we go to Boston to witness Nilsson’s début in opera, with Strakosch; and 
if Mdlle. Nilsson is equal to the immense reputation which preceded her as a 
dramatic artist, we will foot our own bills, for we intended to go any way ; but 
if she falls short of that reputation, Max will have to take the consequences, 
and stand the shot. This is, perhaps, a sort of Irish justice, but it will do 
Of the result, our readers will be apprised in the next issue of the Art 
Journal,” 


Tue French papers reproduce a letter which Mr. Boucicault 
has addressed to several English journals on a well-known subject 
—that of the unautherized translation or adaptation of French 

ieces by English dramatists. The International Copyright Act 
Sciadeun France and England may be good or bad, effective or 
ineffective. It at least contains no clause forbidding an English 
author to hand over to a French author a portion of any sum the 
former may have made by turning to account the latter's work. 
In most cases of “‘ adaptation ” it remains for the English adapter 
to decide absolutely whether the French author shall or shall not 
be regarded as part-producer of the piece which, so far as regards 
invention, is his altogether; and if the accredited English 
authors of the Streets of London, the Ticket-of-Leave Man, and 
other Anglicized French dramas are really grieved to think that 
Frenchmen still write plays only that, as regards England, 
Englishmen may profit by them, they have, in their own particular 
cases, a remedy in their own hands. It is not too much to expect 
of English authors that they should behave, in the matter of 
international copyright, as honourably as the best class of Ameri- 
can publishers ; and the plundering of French authors is not to be 








justified or excused by an alleged error in the drawing up of the 
International Copyright Act. 


é 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mr, Aquitar’s PerrormaNce oF Pianororte Mustc.—The pro- 
gramme of the first given this season hy Mr. Aguilar is as follows :— 

Sonata, “ L’ Invocation” (Dussek) ; “Nocturne” (in F sharp), Aguilar; 
“Ballade,” in A flat (Chopin)—Miss Grace Aguilar; ‘‘Oft in the still; 
night,” Transcription, Aguilar; ‘‘ Novelette”—No. 1 (Schumann) ; ‘‘ So- 
nata,” Op. 31, No. 8 (Beethoven)—Miss Grace Aguilar; “Lieder ohne 
Worte ” (Mendelssohn) ; Fantasia on “La Traviata” (Aguilar); “ Etude 
in E flat” (Thalberg) ; “ Dream Dance,” Valse brillante (Aguilar). 

Brixtoy.—Mr. Ridley Prentice commenced his third winter series 
of chamber concerts last week in the elegant building called the Angell 
Town Institution. The chiefitems of a capital programme provided for 
the opening night were Haydn's trio in G (No. 1), for piano and strings ; 
Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata in D major, Op. 28; and violin and 
violoncello solos from Spohr and Schumann. Mr. Prentice, whose 
talents asa pianist deserve a wider'recognition than they have yet 
received, gave an admirable interpretation of the Pastoral Sonata, and 
gained the warmest plaudits from a crowded and discriminating 
assemblage. In the concerted pieces his coadjutors were Messrs. Weist 
Hill, Pezze, and Webb, who, it will hardly be needful to add, worthily 
executed the works entrusted to their care. Mr. Weist Hill’s solo (a 
movement from Spohr’s Ninth Concerto) was a remarkably fine effort, 
and the audience liked it so well that a repetition was insisted upon. 
Besides the pieces we have enumerated, the menu comprised three short 
pianoforte pieces by Scarlatti, which received the fullest justice at the 
hands of the director; and a quartet in C, by Mr. Prout. Madame 
Dowland sang two or three songs ina pleasing manner, obtaining an 
encore in Sullivan’s “ Birds of the night.” Mr. Prentice is to be con- 
gratulated upon the large measure of success that has attended his 
venturous efforts to establish a series of exclusively classical concerts 
in this distant suburb. W.H. P. 


suite ities 


MUSIC AT VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent). 

It appears that the Manager of the Imperial Operahouse is anxious 
to produce as many new works, or works that may be considered to be 
such, as he can. But it also appears that his wishes do not always 
meet with a ready response. For instance, the Manager thought he 
would restore Die Eintfiihrung aus dem Serail to the repertory. He 
reckoned, however, without his—prima donna. The character of 
Constanze was allotted to Madame Wilt. The lady refused it on the 
plea of its being a bravura part, and consequently not included in the 
line of business for which she was engaged. Yet Madame Wilt (when 
she likes) sings parts similar to that of Constanze, for instance, in 
Die Zauberfléte. It is whispered that her refusal is not based on artistic 
grounds; people are ill-natured enough to hint that it is founded on 
pecuniary motives, and that she will sing the part “fast” enough, as the 
saying is, provided the Manager will give her something extra for so 
doing. According to her agreement, duly sealed, signed, and delivered, 
she is engaged, as erste Sangerinn, for high soprano parts. ‘The Manager 
classes the part of Constanze among high soprano parts, The lady 
adheres to her conviction that its proper place is among bravura parts, 
The Manager has referred the matter to the solicitor of the establish- 
ment, whose opinion, combined with the fact of an action at law, may 
induce the lady to alter her views. The Manager is evidently 
resolved, and, if he understood English, would, no doubt, have 
exclaimed, on first hearing the fair artist refuse—« Thou Wilt, thou 
shalt !” 

A new historical operetta was produced a short time since, 
and well received. Both words and music are by Herr Otto 
Wernhard, names which, according to Rumour, mean, when translated, 
the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. We had nearly omitted 
to mention that the title of the work is: Der Schuster von Strassburg. 


THE time when a short farce played as a preliminary to the im- 
portant drama of the evening was looked upon as an attractive 
element in a theatrical programme belongs to a remote past; the 
Jate dinners of modern life rendering eight o'clock the very earliest 
hour at which playgoers, not belonging toa decidedly humble 
class, can commence their patronage of the drama. Hence, even 
during a season of prosperity, the pleasantries that begin at 
seven, however they may delight the early comers of the pit 
and gallery, are usually performed in the dismal presence of 
empty stalls and boxes. 





ITALIAN OPERA IN DUBLIN. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Contrary to usual custom, an autumn season of Italian Opera was 
given at the Theatre Royal by the ¢roupe from Her Majesty’s Opera, 
under the direction of Mr, Mapleson. It appears that the enormous 
success of the short season usually held here in March induced the 
lessees of the theatre, as well as Mr. Mapleson, to try the experiment 
of a second season during the year, and the result proved a great suc- 
cess, the theatre (the largest in the Provinces) being crowded nightly, 
at largely increased prices. ‘The Operas produced were Jt T'rovatore, 
La Figlia del Reggimento, Il Flauto Magico, Marta, the Sonnambula, 
Semiramide, the Barbiere di Siviglia, and Robert le Diable. Anna 
Bolena had been announced; but on account of the illness of Signor 
Prudenza, who was confined to his room the whole time of the stay of 
the company, Semiramide was given in its stead, and I think the public 
gained by the change. The company for the nine nights consisted of 
Tietjens, Ilma di Murska, Colombo, Trebelli-Bettini, Fernandez, and 
Marimon ; Prudenza, Vizzani, Tesseman, Morgan, Foli, Agnesi, Cara- 
voglia, Stefano (Stevens), and Mendioroz. Of these, Signor Prudenza 
was not heard on account of illness, and the whole of the chief tenor 
music devolved on Signor Vizzani, although there were other compe- 
tent artists who could have borne their share of the work. Mdlle. 
Fernandez, who was heard here last Spring with pleasure, did not 
appear, although announced for a part in Flauto Magico, The per- 
formances as a whole were not above average merit, for it is impossible 
for one tenor to give due effect to all the parts of an extensive repertoire, 
The performance of Robert le Diable was a mistake, notwithstanding the 
fact that it attracted a large audience. If such masterpieces are to be 
given, they should be given respectably—at least when people 
are asked to pay large prices of admission. Mdlle. Marimon was well 
received, but did not draw the largest houses of the season. She was 
most succesful in Figlia and the FSonnambula, her Rosina in the Bar- 
biere creating little effect, with the solitary exception of an interpolated 
‘¢ Polonaise,” by Maton. Signor Borella, as Don Bartolo, was too 
noisy, and I must prefer the more quietly humorous rendering of 
the part by Zoboli. The chorus and band were much as they usually 
are in Dublin. Signor Li Calsi did his best to keep in control the 
limited forces at his disposal, and for this deserves the thanks of 
amateurs. 


a 


THE PAREPA-ROSA COMPANY. 


The success of Mr. Carl Rosa’s Company in New York seems to be 
complete. - Here, for example, is the testimony borne by a New York 
journal :— 

“ English Opera has been less affected by the adverse fortunes of the week 
than other kinds of amusement, and except on Saturday evening, when there 
was a fragmentary benefit performance for the Chicago sufferers, the Academy 
of Music has been filled. The production of Lucrezia Borgia, on Friday, was 
the Rosa Company’s first essay in serious opera this season, and attracted more 
than ordinary interest. Madame Parepa-Rosa excels so easily in almost 
everything she undertakes, that we hesitate to call Luerezia her best role, 
though we certainly never heard her sing better, and never saw her look more 
magnificent than she did on that evening. The regal splendour of her garb 
was in keeping with the dignity of her appearance, and her entrance in the 
second act made as fine a stage picture as one need wish so see. There is 
abundant opportunity in the music for the exhibition of some of her best 
qualities; and she let none of them pass unimproved. She pro- 
duced, also, what is so important in a tragic opera, but what so few artists 
think of, a genuine musical climax, interpreting the work, not as a series of 
detached scenes and melodies, but as a dramatic whole, the sentiment rising 
from the tenderness of the opening cavatina to the awful passion of despair 
upon which the curtain falls. The last scene was one of the most superb ex- 
hibitions of vocalism which we have ever had even from her—worthy to be 
remembered with her “Ah perfido” and ‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster.” 
Mrs, Seguin was a most excellent Orsini ; and Mr. Tom Karl filled the part 
of Gennario to general acceptance. Mr. Aynsley Cook acted the Duke 
admirably, though as a singer there is little to be said for him, his voice being 
husky and his method crude. Against the deficiencies of the baritone, how- 
ever, we may set the perfection of the orchestra, the strength and brilliancy of 
the chorus, and the effective arrangement of the stage. 

Crystal. PaLace Concerts.—Our notice of the fourth and 
fifth of thse interesting concerts is unavoidably postponed to next 
week. At the fourth concert the Meeresstille overture and the 
First Walpurgis Night was given. At the fifth, there was no Men- 
delssobn, but in revenge, some new and charming music to Shaks- 
pere’s Merchant of Venice (the talked of Masque, which we are 
not sure takes place at all), by Mr. Arthur S, Sullivan. Details 
anon. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Wanrineton.—The following appeared in the Advertiser of October 
28th:— 

« It has been a very ordinary circumstance for the members of the 
Musical Society to find a hall crowded by delighted neighbours, and it 
was therefore to be expected that Wednesday evening would prove no 

_ exception to this rule. With such a name as that of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
seconded by Mr. Winn and the Misses Ferrari, it was impossible there 
could be any other result than that which was experienced. Every 
part of the hall was crowded, the entrances and passages being so 
thronged that late arrivals were unable to make their way to the 
centre gallery seats, and had to be contented with playing the part of 
units in the living wedge of palpitating humanity which was pleased 
to suffer the endurance of no inconsiderable amount of physical dis- 
comfort for the gratification of listening to the melodious numbers 
with which the air was made resonant. The songs assigned to Mr. 
Sims Reeves were Blumenthal’s ‘Requital,’ Bishop’s ‘ Pilgrim of 
Love,’ and Glover's ‘Tom Bowling.’ Bishop’s song was given 
with exquisite taste and feeling; and when “Tom Bowling” was 
sung, satisfaction was complete, and a determined but fruitless attempt 
was made to obtain an encore. Mr. Winn gave great satisfaction in 
his songs. The Mdlles. Ferrari greatly improved upon acquaintance. 
In their earlier efforts a nervousness prevented the full display of their 
powers, but their pleasing manners and sweet and admirably cultivated 
voices rendered subsequent appearances a source of increasing satisfac- 
tion. ‘The choir, admirably led as usual by Dr. Hiles, sang their part- 
songs with their usual good taste and feeling.” 


WE learn from a correspondent that the fifty-seventh annual grand con- 
cert of the Stalybridge Old Band took place, October 26th, in the Great 
Hall, Stalybridge, near Manchester, under the distinguished patronage of 
the mayor, councillors, and principal gentry of the county. ‘I'he following 
vocalists were engaged :—Miss Mantrey, from the Conservatoire Royal, 
Brussells; Miss Harlow, Mr. Byron, and Mr. C. J, Bishenden, the 
bass. Solo violoncello, Mr. Abison; pianist, Mr. Andrew ; bandmaster, 
Mr. Reece. Among the solos encored were “ Hearts of Oak” and 
“The Stirrup Cup,” sung by Mr, Bishenden, and a duet from Don 
Giovanni, between Miss Manfrey and Mr, Bishenden. The hall was 
crowded, 


Bricuton.—In The Guardian we read thus :— 

“The ‘London Glee and Madrigal Union,’ a party of vocalists 
under Mr. E. Land, gave a second concert in the music room of the 
Pavilion, on Wednesday afternoon. They had a full audience, and 
gave the highest pleasure. Miss Annie Spearing, the pianist, made 
her second appearance, and repeated her success of the previous night. 
The seating arrangements of the concerts were admirably carried out 
by Messrs. . Potts and Co., of North Street and King’s Road.” 


Barnstey.—The favour in which Mrs. Macfarren is held by the public 
of Barnsley was abundantly evinced on Thursday evening, Oct. 26th. 
The Mechanics’ Hall was crowded in every part, many having to 
content themselves with standing room. ‘I'he performances elicited 
the warmest plaudits. Mrs, John Macfarren was the pianist, and Miss 
Annie Sinclair the vocalist. 


Brieutox.—( From a correspondent.)\—On Tuesday, the 24th of Oct. 
a grand choral festival was held at St. Patrick’s Church, Brighton, in 
aid of local charities, that day being the anniversary of the opening of 
the church, The ordinary choir was strengthened by auxiliaries from 
Christchurch, Paddington, and Mr. Barnby’s chorus, forming in alla 
choir of about 129. In the morning an anthem, composed by the 
talented organist of the church, Mr, E. H. Thorne, was performed, but 
little justice was done to so elaborate a composition, the quartet being 
marred by the St. Patrick’s choir undertaking what was evidently 
beyond their powers. The evening anthem was Dr. Wesley’s 
“ Wilderness,” when profiting by the mornings experience, this very 
difficult musical picture was intrusted by the authorities to the Christ- 
church choir, Miss Grace Lindo aiding them effectually to redeem the 
credit of the morning executants by a most artistic rendering of one of 
the finest of church compositions. ‘he chanting we thought particu- 
larly good for so large a number of miscellaneous vocalists. Mr. C. G. 
Verrinder, the organist of Christchurch, Paddington, contributed much 
to this success by indicating the time, and generally superintending 
arrangements. 

Newoastix.—The following remarks upon one of the series of con- 
certs given by Mr. Rea—a series which, by the way, terminates to- 
night, are condensed from the Northern Daily Fzpress:— 

“The concert last night was the means of introducing one of the 
most eminent tenors of the day, and a contralto of more than average 
attainments. Mr, Vernon Rigby’s reputation had preceded his arrival, 
and hig appearance was the signal for hearty applause. His first 


song was ‘ Salve Dimora,’ which produced a profound impression; his 
other was ‘The Thorn,’ for which, being encored, he substituted 
‘La Donna e Mobille.’ Miss Jenny Pratt was heard to great advan- 
tage in both her songs, To-night, Bennett’s overture to Paradise and 
the Peri, will be repeated, with Beethoven's fifth symphony and a grand 
selection from Meyerbeer’s L’Hivile du Nord. To-morrow night the 
programme will comprise, Rossini’s overture to La Gazza Ladra, the 
Adagio from Haydn’s symphony in B flat, a Caprice by Bennett, and the 
selection from L’Africaine. On Thursday, the Messiah will be performed, 
with Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst in the soprano part, and on Friday night 
the concerts terminate, so far as the subscriptions are concerned, with a 
Beethoven celebration. Saturday night is set apart for the benefit of 
Mr. Rea.” 
eee 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
“ MUSICAL EVENINGS. ” 

Respecting the first of these Chamber Conerts the £eho says:— 

“Tt is not easy to speak too highly of Mr. Henry Holmes’ Quartet Concerts 
at St. George’s Hall, the first of which took place on Wednesday last. The 
hall was better filled than we ever have seen it on these occasions. Let Mr. 
Holmes always select such interesting programmes, let him fearlessly present 
us with with compositions by the latest or at least, comparatively unknown 
German masters of repute like Brahms, and he will not want support. A 
quartet of this gifted composer was received with real enthusiasm—the playing 
of H. Holmes, W. H. Holmes, Burnett, and Pezze was most finished. Mr. 
W. H. Holmes, an eminent English pianist, unrelated to Henry Holmes, was 
received with marked distinction. He showec himself a master—although; of 
late years he has been seldom heard in public, he has few equals amongst 
English pianists. ” 


—_—pj——— 


REVIEWS. 


The Fisher. Song. Words by J. C. Jounson; music by Orro Boorn. 
[London : William Czerny. ] 

Tue distinguishing features in this song are those which a study of the 
one just noticed would lead us to expect. Mr. Booth has written here, 
also, with freedom and boldness ; as, for example, where he moves the 
voice during a single bar in octaves with the bass accompaniment, and 
gets therefrom a striking effect. His melody is vigorous, but the chief 
merit of the song lies in the co-ordinate music for the piano, which 
shows the rare spectacle of a bass with design in it, and the ability to 
march confidently over the scale. Accustomed as we are to see com- 
posers tether their basses by a very short rope to the tonic peg, itis 
quite refreshing to meet with one sufficiently well trained to enjoy its 
liberty, and find its way home at the proper time. 


Victoria March. Composed by Orro Boor. {London: W. Czerny.] 

AN effective and well-written march in A major, with episodes in the 
dominant and subdominant. It makes a good pianoforte piece, and 
we most specially commend the last return to the original theme, with 
its anticipation of the subject by alternate passages for both hands. 

At the Spring. Song. Words from Cassell’s Magazine ; music by ARTHUR 

W. Nicuotson. [London: Joseph Williams. ] 

A pretty little love story is here told in a genial spirit and with some 
little skill. Mr. Nicholson’s music is fresh, unaffected, and pleasing in 
no small degree; though, perhaps, he might have left out the brief 
descriptive passage accompanying the recitative with advantage to the 
song generally. On the other hand, the rush of demi-semiquavers 
through two octaves of the scale of F major, landing on the fortisstmo 
chord of D flat at the exclamation, “ Ah! who springs to sight,” is very 
happily managed. 





Cotoaxe.—The Tonkiinstlerverein, established last May twelve- 
month, has just published its annual report. According to this, the 
Association gave, ia the first year of its existence, three grand per- 
formances, thirty-three regular Musical Evenings, and an Extraorii- 
nary Musical Evening. The 104instrumental works, mostly novelties, 
performed at the Musical Evenings, represented 63 different com- 
posers. That the Association metes out justice with no scant hand to 
living composers is proved by the fact that the programmes include 
the following names:—W. Bargiel, J. Brahms, J. Brambach, J. 
Brill, E. Deurer, A. Dietrich, F, Gernsheim, C. Goldmark, E. Hart- 
mann, F. Hiller, F. von Holstein, J. Joachim, F. Kiel, A. Krause, F, 
Lachner, F Lisat, A. Maczewski, L. Meinardus, J. Raff, C. Reinecke, 
I’. Reiter, J. Rheinberger, A. Rubinstein, B. Scholz, J. Seiss, R. Voik- 
mann, A. Winding, G. H. White, J. Zeliner. [Nota single English 
name of course.—A.S.8.] 

Venice.—M. Gounod’s Faust has proved a failure at the Teatro 
Rossini. The blame is laid upon Signor Gonnet, who either could not 





—or, as others say, would not—do justice to the part of Mephistopheles. 
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MUSIC IN HAMBURGH, &c. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The first of Mr. Ullmann’s “ Artists’ Concerts” (Kiinstler 
Concerte) in this city, took place in the spacious Coventgarden 
rooms, which were crowded to excess, and the same is to be ex- 
pected for the next concert, on Wednesday, the 1st of November, 
as nearly every ticket is sold. The unprecedented success which 
these concerts have met with hitherto, must have far surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of the impressario himself. In 
Breslau, where, instead of one, two concerts were given, every 
ticket was sold in advance, and the same was the case in Gorlitz, 
Dresden, Leipzig, Magdeburg, and here. For such an eminent 
success there must be a valid reason; and we find it in Mr. 
Ullmann’s selection of artists, and the judicious arrangement of 
the programmes, which either began with Schumann’s Quintet, or 
the same composer’s Quartet, in both of which Fraulein Mehlig’s 
piano playing, assisted by the famous ‘ Florentin Quartett,” 
produced a decided effect, and showed at once that artists of the 
first rank occupied the platform. The second number was 
allotted to Mad. Monbelli, who sang the Aria from the Barbiere 
with the variations and ornamentations written by Rossini ex- 
pressly for her. Mad. Monbelli’s charming talent is sufficiently 
well known in England, so we have only to state that her voice 
and style captivated all listeners, and her success has everywhere 
been flattering. The third number introduced Mr, Charles 
Oberthiir, whose harp solos, ‘‘ Meditation ” and ‘La Cascade,” 
so well known in England, created in these concerts the sensation 
they deserved, and his admirable execution and tasteful playing 
were frequently acknowledged by recalls. The next artist was 
Mr. Carl Hill, from the Court Théiter at Schwerin, the 
baritone par excellence, and a great favourite throughout Ger- 
many. His reception was everywhere a flattering one. In 
possession of a beautiful voice, which he well knows how to use. 
but never abuse, it can hardly be otherwise. As this excellent 
artist intends to visit England next season, we have no doubt 
that his talent will be highly appreciated. Herr F. Griitzmacher, 
from Dresden, also well known in England, played, with his 
accustomed mastery, either the Andante from Molique’s Violon- 
cello Concerto or an Adagio by Mozart, in either of which his 
fine tone and expressive playing were loudly applauded. Malle. 
Hamakers, from Paris, who was added to Mr. Ullmann’s artists 
yesterday, sang “Sombres foréts,” from Rossini’s Guillaume 
Tell, and a Valse, ‘‘ Les Bleuets,” by M. Cohen, and was in both 
highly successful, Signor Camillo Sivori, who has not been in 
this part of Germany for the last twenty-five years, and 
never before in Dresden, created everywhere a sensation. His 

laying of Paganini’s ‘La Campanella,’ as of his own 

antasia on Lucia, produced a furore. In Carlo Nicolini, Mr. 
Ullmann introduced a highly accomplished artist; his voice and 
singing have everywhere been appreciated. Fraulein Anna 
Mehlig’s solo pieces have been Bach’s Preludium and Fugue in 
G minor, and Liszt’s Rapsodie, in both of which her artistic 
playing has been appreciated. Madame Monbelli also received 
ovations,” in a bolero, by M. Dassaver, and a Spanish song, 
by Senor Yradier. Last, not least, the Florentine Quartet played 
the cavatina from Beethoven's Op. 130, the scherzo from Op. 131, 
and Haydn’s serenade. Pages have been written in the German 
musical papers about the ensemble of these artists. In Breslau, 
Dresden, and Leipzig, the ballads, ‘Shin Hadwig” and “ Der 
Haideknabe,”’ with declamation and obbligato piano accompani- 
ment by Schumann, were performed. The words were spoken by 
Madlle, Ullrich, from Dresden, and Frau Seebach, the plano part 
being played by Fraulein Mehlig. In these towns, also, Malle. 
Zimmermann sang songs by Abt and the aria from Le Nozze di 
Figaro. She possesses a fine voice, and will be in London next 
season, being engaged by Mr. Gye for Covent Garden. ‘The con- 
ductors of these concerts are Capellmeister Motydorff, from 
Brunswick, and M. Gotdner, from Hamburgh. 

October 30th, 1871. 





BreakFast.—Eprs's Cocoa.—GRaTeFruL AND ComrortiNG.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general fayourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: James Epes & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, Also 
makers of Epps's Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 








MORE “SLIPS OF THE PEN.” 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 


What, again! Yes, again, éhree *‘ slips of the pen” 

From that undying scribe amongst critical men ; 

A certain ex-critic, whom, loath to offend, I 

Dare not acouse of cacoethes scribendi, 

Why will he, when memory no longer holds 

Her seat in the brain's little cerebral folds— 

Why does he still flourish that ‘‘ slippery quill,” 

Whose “ slips” make you laugh till you nearly feel ill? 

In the last Atheneum the great H. F. C, 

Is telling the reader how angry he'll be 

If Hersee should do what I fancy he will : 

Bring out the May Queen in an Opera bill. 

While urging his protest against this device, 

H. F. C. makes his trio of ‘‘slips” in a trice. 

Videlicit, first, that the late ‘‘T. P. Cooke” 

or for his hornpipe in famed “ Black-eyed Suk,” 
hich he danced every night with endless encore), 

Wrote “ music to supplement Handel's ” own score 

Of the Acis/! We thought that T. P. Cooke's art 

Appealed through the eye, not the ear, to the heart? 

Then the dear H. F. C., a vision hath he 

( But it’s not quite as clear as clear it might be) 

Of the lady who sang in Galatea’s part 

When Macready produced Handel's past’ral art, 

He credits Miss Clara Novello'’s “ pure charm 

Of voice and of style” in the Nymph that did warm 

Polyphemus’s heart! Alas, no such thing ! 

You're wrong, H. F. C., ‘twas Miss Romer did sing 

The Galatea role, from the first to the last, 

And so well, ‘twill remain a joy of the past. 

** Slip” the third is the climax, startling and new 

To one who remembers (and so must you, tov), 

The signal success charming ‘‘ Acis" achieved ; 

Yet now we are told 'twas so badly received, 

That, ‘‘in spite of all aids "—T. P. Cooke and Novello— 

Poor ‘‘ Acis,” he ‘died without sign "—poor dear fellow! 

Far be it from me H. F.C. to malign, 

But if this is the mode in which to define 

The fateo awork that enjoyed 4 long reign, 

And even a second, when Staudig! came 

To sing, after Phillips, the great Polypheme, 

One can only regret that the ‘‘ slippery quil: ” 

Will not stop when it ought, but be “ slippery ” 


October, 1871. 











WAIFS. 

Madame Arabella Goddard, the great London pianist, is pleasantly, 
brilliantly, and successfully playing her melodious way through 
Germany, and has pleased the ‘l'eutons mightily—a considerable distinc- 
tion for a foreign artist, as Germany does not give its praises easily, 
especially to a player not native, and to the (German) manner born.— 
New York Musical Bulletin. 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians has graciously conferred the 
honour of Knight of the Order of Leopold on Sir Jules Benedict. 

Madame Viardot has accepted a professorship at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

Mr. Santley’s concert troop has been singing with great success at 
Boston (Massachusetts). 

Herr Louis Engel, the well-known performer on the harmonium, is 
at present in New York. 

M. de Villemessant, the editor of the Figaro, is publishing in a serial 
his “Memoirs of a Journalist.” 

M. Pasdeloup is trying to form a large choir of amateurs on the model 
of our own great musical societies, 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to accept the dedication of 
Mr. W. G. Cusins’ oratorio, Gideon. 

Mr. George Holland, the veteran comedian, died at his residence in 
New York, on the 28th of last month, in his 80th year. 

An eminently practical suggestion to those who desire to shine as 
musical composers—Write litle, destroy much, Too many invert this 
maxim, 

Mrs. Weldon has gone to Paris, where she is to sing in M. Gounod’s 
Exhibition cantata, called Gallia, at one of the concerts of the Con- 
servatoire. 

The first four operatic performances of the Christine Nilsson 
company, in New York, brought more than 29,000 dollars to the 
treasury. 

At the last Pasdeloup concert, a new symphony in A, by M., Millault, 
was produced and well received. The symphonic débutant is nearly 
70 years old. 

Malle, Anna Mehlig, the pianist, according to the New York papers 
re-crosses the Atlantic in the course of the present month, (What will 
Herr Ullmann say.) 
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The Rev. Dr. John Miller, vicar of Greenwich, has been appointed 
to the Canonry of Worcester Cathedral, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. James Bowling Mosley. 


Miss Blanche Cole requests us to state that she is not in any way 
connected with the management of the Royal National Opera other 
than having accepted an engagement as principal soprano. 


Malle. Sessi has made her appearance in Hamlet, at the Grand Opéra, 
and according to Le Ménéstrel, she showed a wonderfal improvement 
both as to voice and style. Her performance, indeed, was une trés- 
agréeable révélation. 


We hear that Miss Faithful has organized, under high auspices, a 
series of lectures to ladies on elocution. They will shortly commence 
at her new residence, 60, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, and doubtless in- 
duce those who value home pleasures to take an interest in this rare 
accomplishment. 


We learn from private sources, that Balfe’s last, and it is said, his 
best opera, The night of the Leopard, will be produced, under the 
direction of Sir Michael Costa, during the ensuing London season. It 
is more than probable that it will be done in New York first !—New 
York Musical Bulletin. 


Letters from St. Petersburgh inform us that the reception of 
Signor Arditi, successor to Signor Vianesi, as conductor at the Imperial 
Opera House, has been of the most cordial description. On the first 
night, during the performance of M. Gounod’s Faust, he was called 
forward no less than six times, 


As we shall ere long be welcoming Herr Joachim amongst us as the 
leader of Mr. S. A. Chappell’s quartet, it may interestourreaders to learn 
that the distinguished virtuoso made an important contribution to the 
last Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipsic, in the the shape of two marches 
MMS.), which were very heartily received. 


The death of Mr. Albert Schloss is announced. He was born in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and was resident forty years in England. Mr, Schloss, who 
was well-known to the musical profession, was in his sixty-fifth year. 
He was first generally known in London as the agent of the late 
Staudigl, the famous German bass and original Klijah. 


Mr. E. Cunningham Boosey, well known and highly esteemed by the 
musical profession, has returned to England after a lengthened tour on 
the continent, where he has established numerous influential corres- 
pondencies. He announces his final settlement in London asa “ general 
musical agent,” at 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street. Among the im- 
portant agencies already placed in Mr. Cunningham Boosey’s hands are 
“ The London Ballad Concerts,” and the rights of performances of M. 
Offenbach’s operas, 


The Sociétaires of the Frangais are about toerect, in Pére La Chaise, a 
monument to the memory of Adrienne Lecouvreur, buried at Grenelle, 
near the Hotel de Vogué. At her death, variously ascribed to poison by 
a rival and to grief at the infidelities of her lover, Maurice de Soe, the 
remains of this actress, refused burial by l’Abbé Languet, curé of Saint 
Sulpice, were carried at night in a coach, and interred at the corner of 
the Rue de Bourgogne. Voltaire’s bitter verses, “La Mort de Mdlle. 
Lecouvreur,” were the cause of his being compelled to quit Paris. 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reep's EnrerTAmnMeNnt. In accordanee with 
the requests of a great many of the patrons of this popular place of 
amusement, the Entertainment by Mr. William Brough, entitled A 
Peculiar Family, which, on its production, met with unusual success, will 
be again performed, on Monday, November the 6th, but only for a short 
time, as an entirely original work by a popular author is in active 
preparation. A Peculiar Family will be seen to greater advantage 
than formerly, as the company now includes Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. 
pon Cecil, and Mr. Corney Grain, all of whom will be included in 

@ caste, 


Next to the watering-place band, one of the greatest afflictions to 
other than Teutonic ears is German opera. If ever a language was 
written that could more effectually destroy all idea of melody and 
harmony than the German, it has yet to be heard from. There is a 
gene grunt and gurgle in the language of King Gambrinius, which 

infinitely more suggestive of ‘‘ Lager” than music, and so it is that 
the wild nigatmares of German Opera, which crop out from time 
to time, are things of sorrow and a grief forever. Really something 
should be done to protect the average citizens from this bewilderment 
of hard words. Says a sympathetic contemporary :—“ How any one 
can run a scale, or make a crescendo, or trill on such distracting alpha- 
betical conjunctions as nichts, bemachtigt, or umschlingt, must always 
remain a matter of conjecture for the philanthropist in art, though we 
fear it will never cease to assume the form of a torturing practical 
conundrum on the part of all aspiring Teutonic warblers.”"—New York 
Husical Bulletin, 





At the recent Church Congress in Nottingham, a discussion took 
lace on Hymnology and Church Music—in the Mechanics’ Lecture 

ll, Earl Nelson opened with a paper advocating the importance of 
an authorised hymnal, words and music from all sources, The Rev. E. 
H. Bickersteth adopted the same view, as did the Rev. Dr. Dykes, 
Precentor of Durham Cathedral, the latter urging the free use of 
either Anglican or Gregorian melodies, and the alteration of unison 
and ordinary chanting. Dr. Gauntlett suggested that as the Psalms 
belong to the people, and the people make the church, everybody 
ought to sing in church; and that the music should be simple and 
easy. Another speaker recommended courts of conciliation appointed 
by the Bishop in each diocese to arrange the quarrels of choirs with 
clergymen. 


The following remarks from the New York Review are capable of 
home application :— 

“ The heroine was represented by Madame Van Zandt, or to speak more 
melliflously ‘ Madame Vanzini’ (les deux se disent) an artist who, judging from 
her names, might be claimed as a countrywoman by the sleepy Dutch, or the 
vivacious Italians, but who nevertheless is on/y American. Mark the ‘ only,’ 
reader—it has a special meaning. Everybody remembers the old ‘ Nudlus 
propheta in Patria’—and if ‘ No man is a prophet in his own country,’ woman 
is in a similar predicament, for is she not made out of us? Does she not 
indeed sometimes make more out of us than we bargained for? Madame Van 
Zandt—Vanzini—is American we are sorry and proud to say. Sorry, because 
owing to her birth-place, she had a mass of prejudice to contend against where 
she should have safely counted upon the warmest sympathy ; proud, because 
despite many difficulties’ she achieved a success which would have done honour 
to any artist in the world.” 


Referring to the début of Madame Vanzini in New York, the Times, 
of the Empire City, observes :— 

“Mdme. Van Zandt demands attention at once as an artist of singular 
ability, and as a lady of native birth. Since her first clever appearance at the 
Academy, as Gilda, in 1865, Madame Van Zandt has devoted herself to dili- 
gent study and practice abroad, and comes to us with a recognized position 
gained before some of the best operatic audiences of Italy, England, Russia, 
and other European countries. Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them; and so, in the theatric or lyric 
world, some command admiration from the first, some conquer it by sheer stress 
of merit, and some, by injudicious partiality, have it unduly forced upon them. 
We incline, with present lights, to place Madame Van Zandt in the second 
category, and to believe that her acknowledged European position has been 
most henourably earned. Although well received last night, the audience 
certainly treated her in rather a cool and tentative fashion for some time after 
her appearance. It was not until towards the close of the act that, in the 
very taking aria, ‘The Power of Love,’ the unforced beauty, flexibility, and 
range of Madame Van Zandt’s voice were heard to advantage; and then the 
lady undoubtedly took the house by storm. An organ like this of the true 
sfogato class, highly trained, extended by accurate methods to uncommon 
register, fairly endowed with sympathetic qualities, achieving with a certain 
refreshing and gracious ease difficulties given to marvellously few to compass, is 
rarely heard indeed. Its merits were recognised by the audience with ready 
enthusiasm, and when Madame Van Zandt stood before the curtain at the end 
of the first act, her success was as assured as after the triumphs won by her 
superb vocalization in the following ones. She afterwards sang delightfully, 
and with undeviating charm and felicity to the close.” 


The amenities of American journalism are notorious, but seldom does 
a “hawk pick out another hawk’s een ” after the fashion shown in Watson's 
Art Journal as thus:— 


“The critic of the Herald, with that obtuse obstinacy which belongs equally 
to the jackass and the pig, flounders about Wachtel as a blind porpoise would 
be apt to do in shallow water. He condemns him to-day for what he praised 
in him yesterday, and what he lauded to the skies yesterday, he sinks to per- 
dition with abuse to-day. Such a hash of preposterous contradictions and im- 
becile twaddle never rendered the columns of a great paper ridiculous to the 
sameextent. All thegenerally admitted successes of Wachtel this blundering writer 
belittles ; while, with the aforesaid obtuse obstinacy, which belongs equally to 
the jackass and the pig, but which in his case is allied to ignorance, he lauds 
to the skies the one positive failure that Wachtel has made, namely, Fra 
Diavolo. Every one supposed that Wachtel’s delineation of that elegant 
cut-throat, Fra Diavolo, would be one of his most brilliant personations, 
but it was in point of fact one of the mildest and most lackadaisical of brigands 
we ever beheld. He dressed it ridiculously, acted it tamely, and sang it 
spiritlessly. His natural greatness flashed out now and then, but it was as fit- 
ful as summer lightning, and as evanescent. Still, it met the approval of the 
critic of the Herald, which is sufficient to encourage all artists to sing as badly 
as possible, in order to secure the praise of that great ‘ know-nothing.’” 


SrockHotm,—Herr Wilhelmj has been giving some successful con- 
certs, On leaving this capital, he will visit successively Upsala, 
Bergen, Gothenburg, Copenhagen, and Helsingor, 
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Lerrstc.—At the third Gewandhaus Concert, Madame Clara Schu- 
mann played Schumann’s Concerto in A minor, besides other pieces by 
her husband, Gluck, and Schubert. Madame Joachim sang the air 
“© ewiges Feuer,” from J, S. Bach’s Prfingscantata, and songs by 
Schubert and Mendelssohn. She excited great enthusiasm, The in- 
strumental pieces were Schumann’s E flat Rhenish Symphony, and 
Bargiel’s Overture to Medea. ay 

Bapen.—Mdme, Pauline Viardot Garcia, who has been residing here 
semi-incognita since the middle of last August, is now about to leave, 
for the purpose of settling permanently in Paris. She intends selling 
—if she can find a purchaser—her villa in the Thiergarten, together 
with the music-room and the theatre, which last she built three years 
ago. During her stay here, she has lived in the greatest retirement. 
She has given no matinées, and has not sung in public. She has, 
moreover, had only a limited number of pupils, who followed her here, 
and who will, probably, accompany her to Paris. 

BrvssELLs.—Mdme, Patti’s second appearance at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie was as Valentine, in Les Huguenots. All the papers are 
unanimous in their praise. The Indépendance begins by saying that 
“ Meyerbeer has found in the gifted lady an interpréte worthy even of 
him,” ete., etc., and is followed by the Echo du Parlement, the Chronique 
Les Nouvelles, the Guide Musical, and a host of others, all striving, 
which shall say the most pleasing things. The receipts for Rigoletto, 
which Mdme. Patti selected for her first appearance, were 14,000 
francs, and 16,000 for Les Huguenots. 

Trieste.—After a lapse of sixteen years, Don Giovanni has been 
revived, and—we are sorry for the town, but the truth must be told— 
hissed off the stage! ‘Trieste is indeed to be pitied ! 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Asnpown & Parry.—‘‘ Popular Classics” for the pianoforte, selected, edited, and 
fingered by Walter Macfarren; Nos. 1 to 12, 

Cuapret, & Co.—“ Waiting, Watching,” song, by Mrs, John Holman Andrews. 

Dorr & Srewart.—‘Charles et Olga,” grande marche, par Sir Jules Benedict. 
“‘Gloomy Winter's now awa’,” for the piano, by Emile Berger. “ Tell her not 
when I am gone,” song, by Mary Helen Boyle. ‘ Never a care have I,” ballad, 
hy T. G. B, Halley. ‘‘ When I remember,” song, by Mrs. Alfred Phillips. 
“The Unwise Choice,” ballad, by Kate Lucy Ward. 

C. LonspaLe.—‘‘ Readings from the Greatest Masters of all Nations,” arranged for 
the piano, by William Hutchins Callcott (23 Numbers). ‘‘ Les Diamants re- 
trouvés,” for the pianoforte, edited by Wilhelm Ganz (13 Numbers). 

Merzter & Co.—“ The Practical Choirmaster,” Part 2, Vol. I., edited by W. 
Spark, Mus. Doc. ‘‘The Temple Tune-book,” edited by Edward J. Hopkins, 
** Andante Grazioso,” for the organ, by Edward J. Hopkins. 

W. Mortey.—* Strike the Harp once more,” ballad, by Richard Limpus. 
of the Alps,” waltz, by W. Meyer Lutz. 
Coote. 

Novetio, Ewer, & Co.— Our God shall come,” ‘* Not every one,” “ To do good,” 
and “ He that hath pity,” anthems, by E. A. Sutton. 

OL.ivier.—‘ The Warning Call,” and “ The Broken Heart,” by M. de Crespigny, 

Weekes & Co.—‘* Romances for Violin and Piano,” No. 1, “ Sunset,” by James 
Hine. ‘‘ Joy and Peace,” as a duet, for the pianoforte, by John Lang. 

W. Czersy.—‘‘ The Serenade ” and “ Violet,” songs, by Otto Sondermann. “ Huit 
Morceaux,” pour violin ou violencelle, avee accompagnement de piano, par 
Berthold Tours, ‘ Break, Break, Break,” words by Tennyson; music by 
Otto Booth. 

Tito pi G. Ricorp1 (Milan) —* Il Trovatore,” Album Musicale (undici pezzi), per 
canto e pianoforte, e pianoforte solo. 

Doencan Davison & Co.— Sing away ye joyous Birds,” song, by E, N. Grazia. “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” song, by Lovell Phillips. 


** Rose 
“The Albion Quadrilles,” by Chas, 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 


Price 12s, 
London: Duncay Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


| ae maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 
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LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 











FAVOURITE SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS, 
&e,, 


COMPOSED BY 


HENRY SMART. 





THE POETRY BY 
The fairy’s a ose eee J.P. Douglas ... 
The lady of the Lea ... “is .. W.H. Bellamy ... 
Hark! the bells are ringing... W. H. Bellamy .., 
The angel of home ... Sab ... John Brougham... 
Blue eyes ae pe a .. F. Enoch... ee 
Bird of my dwelling ... F, Enoch... 
Flower of my garden ne F. Enoch... 
The fairy cricket. Song... « F. Enoch... 
Fly like a bird. Song (in E and F). F. Enoch... 
The roses I thought were mine. Song 
(in B flat and D flat) ... nas 
Go, whispering breeze ne ea 
Wake, Mary, wake (Sung by Mr. 
Santley) ... Bs an ck 
The echo of the lake. Song (in Aand F) 
Stay, swallow, here. Ballad sis 
The Abbess. Song ... 
© tell me not of sorrow 
Sir Roland... ae 
The Bird’s Love Song 
Star of the Valley... 


Coco COCO WO CO Om 


W. Guernsey 


eee 


J. Latey ... 

F. Enoch... 

F. Enoch... . 
W. H. Bellamy 


Jessica Rankin 
F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch... 


DUETS, 


May. Duettino for equal voices... eee 
I wait to see the swallows come. 
Duettino for soprano and mezzo, F. Enoch... 
The melting of the snow. Duettino 
(Soprano and mezzo)... ove 
The Land of Dreams. Duettino for 
soprano and mezzo-soprano... 
Como’s Lake. Duettino for 
soprano and mezzo, or contralto. 
Farewell. Duet for soprano and con- 
tralto__.... “s ee ... Bishop Heber 
When the wind blows in from the sea. 
Duet for soprano and barytone... 
The wind blows fresh from the land. 
Duet for mezzo-soprano and 
barytone ... oe ee « F. Enoch... 
O breathe’ye, sweet roses. Duet (con- 
tralto and barytone) ... eee 


TRIOS. 


The Spirit of the Lake. ‘Terzetto (for 
soprano, mezzo, and contralto)... F. Enoch... 
Princely autumn. (For two sopranos 
and mezzo-soprano) ... see 
The sunbeam. ‘Trio (for soprano, 
mezzo, and contralto) ... eee 


coocoocooococo co eoocooeococooy 


co Co Ge GO GO GO Go bo oo co 


F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch... 


On 


F. Enoch 


W. Guernsey 


W. S. Passmore... 
Jessica Rankin ... 


QUARTETT. 


The lady of the Lea. (For soprano, 


alto, tenor, and bass) ..,  ... W.H. Bellamy... 
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An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 
MAYNARD’S 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAIN 


A Progressive Course of Instruction in Plusic, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are 
left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music 
are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Key- 
board are provided, by means of which the notes can be more easily 
learnt than by any other method. The fundamental rules of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by 
which Singing at Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music 
Copy Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, 
by relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating the 
same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


“Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential ele- 
ment of all Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of 
Music. Its development should be zealously encouraged in this branch of 
education, which, however, can be, and often is, conducted without calling into 
action any of the higher attributes of the mind. The Rudiments of Music are 
generally learnt by rote; proficiency in singing or playing acquired by that 
which is equivalent to automatic action of the voice or fingers. This should 
not be. Students should be taught that all musical sound, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning; they should be 
made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and thoroughly 
to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can thus 
become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, 
I hope, be useful, ‘he plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentra- 
tion of thought upon the subject of study; it affords assistance to the memory, 
and tends to cultivate habits of precision, observation, and comparison. These 
are advantages which speak for themselves. Experience has proved that by 
writing exercises, pupils make steadier and more rapid progress than by the 
most frequent oral repetition of rules or notes, The hand and pen assist the 
eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory than when the voice or fingers 
are guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not, for a moment, assume that this 
method will dispense with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice ; but 
as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pursued with in- 
telligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching Music, to stimulate the faculty 
of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the pre- 
sent elementary work.—WALTER MAYNARD,” 














Parts I. and II. contain Rudiments of Music. 

Part III. contains Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Parts IV. and V. contain The Rudiments of Harmony- 

Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, Part- 
Singing, and Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond 8t. 
LONDON, 
Or of any Music-seller in Town or Country. 


KSMERALDA. 
By SIGNOR CAMPANA. 


Performed recently at Hombourg by Madame Patti and Madame Trebelli, &c,, and 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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NEW BARITONE 


Singing WNethod. 


Edited by SANTLEY. 








Published this Day, 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR A 


BARITONE VOIGE, 


CONTAINING 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF SOLFEGGI, 


VOCALISES, AND EXERCISES, 


GENERAL RULES ON THE ART OF SINGING. 


BY 


GAETANO NAVA, 


Upwards of forty years Professor at the Conservatoire in Milan. 


(200 PAGES). 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY HIS PUPIL, 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 





PRICE 10s. 6d. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 





Just Published, 


LEHETTY 
THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALFE. 





8 
eg 82 Soloand Duet - -+ =+ 4 
PROLOGUE - o 4 
INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS - 4 
REOCIT. AND CAVATINA (Count), “Ah! 
search the world from end to end” - 4 
QUARTET AND CHORUS, “Is it 
thus, sir? - 
CAVATINA (Letty), vs ‘With dance and 
song” - 3 
. THE same, one note lower (in B flat) - 38 
POLKA DUET (Letty and le; am, 
to work, for ’tis your duty ” - 4 
DANCE AND CHORUS, “ How the heart 
with pleasure bounding” - 
SESTET AND CHORUS, “’ Tis surely 
an illusion ” 
FINALE to Act 1, “ By the linisa that 
here I trace” - 6 
10. YAWNING SONG (Hermann), “Yow—aw” 3 
103. THE DREAM SONG (amin), “We 
walked by the sea” = - 3 
11. ARIA (Countess), “With amazement, i cath I 
round me” - 
12. DUET. (Countess and Hermann), S Now 
that little matter’s o’er” 
RECIT AND SONG (Lunastro), “What 
sorrow dark anddanger wait”  - 
. The same in treble clef (in F)- - = - 
SONG, “Nothing but a dream” (Letty), 
“ Ne’er was mortal eye delighted”- —- 
DUETTINO (Letty and pail * sos 
here decked the toilet table” - 
. Also one note lower (in E flat) - 
SONG, “Two gifts” ree i Pat gift 
there are that fate bestows’ 
. Also two notes lower (in B flat) - 
THE SINGING LESSON (Leity), “ Oh, 
good gracious, what a  staenge renee 
is that” 
. PART SONG « Hark, now the music 
swelling” - - = «= - 
. GRAND BALLET - - -« - 
. THE MAGYAR DANCE - - 
. FINALE, “ Amidst the pleasures “a this 


festive scene’  - 
THE COMPLETE OPERA, ‘Qls. 


LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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